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Some Expertmentation in Modern 


Foreign Languages” 


HAT the school world needs today is, I am convinced, an ever-swell- 

ing chorus of voices in the wilderness, crying out to the lay public and 
to school officials that the study of foreign languages by a great many peo- 
ple is a necessity if people are to help prepare the way for peace and to make 
straight in the desert of world fears and misunderstandings a highway for 
the working together of the nations. How much the ability to use a foreign 
language, even to a limited degree, can contribute to a better international 
understanding you and I know full well. How much such knowledge does in 
reality contribute to this end depends upon two factors: (1) how well we 2 
language teachers do the job of leading a great many boys and girls to som 
practical knowledge of language and (2) how far we are given the necessary 
help and support to do our job with optimum results. 

In 1942 the Army was laying all its stress upon the search for men trained 
in mathematics and science, as though they were the only factors involved 
in winning a war. By 1943 an awakening had begun and soon the ASTP 
had been organized and was training 50,000 men in one year in German 
alone. The results of the ASTP received enough publicity to gladden the 
heart of any language teacher, and at the same time it aroused as much con- 
troversial discussion as had the Coleman Report of the Modern Language 
Study in the late 20’s. As a result many colleges began modifying their be- 
ginning courses to adopt and adapt the desirabie features of ASTP within 
the framework of their own facilities, and secondary schools also sought to 
learn how they might profit by the experience with the program. A wide- 
spread interest and active participation in language study got a head start, 
but I’m wondering whether public ardor isn’t cooling somewhat, whether 
enrollments are being maintained at the level of promise and whether it is 
as easy as formerly to maintain advanced classes in the secondary school 
curriculum. 

All of these questionings lead me to reemphasize the need for those 
voices in the wilderness, because I sense an acute need to keep vitally alive 
the interest that resulted from the wartime language program and to capi- 
talize on that advantage to the fullest possible extent. And equally I fear the 
preoccupation of busy language teachers with routine job demands to an 


* Paper read before the Modern Foreign Language Association of Philadelphia, Saturday, 
December 4, 1948. 
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extent that may blind them to the dangers of inaction. I have discovered 
that we still have an occasional administrator or counselor who, although 
enlightened in other respects, is still convinced that foreign languages are 
frills or only for the very able students and that America can still afford to 
say: ‘Let ’em learn English!” In the face of these facts we cannot sit back 
and just tend to our knitting, much as we might like to do so. If we don’t 
carry on an active and unremitting campaign of information, there will just 
be fewer pieces of knitting to tend to. I once heard a prayer which said: 
“God grant me the courage to change the things I can change, the serenity 
to accept those I cannot change and the wisdom to know the difference.” 
Perhaps it is a good one for language teachers, for there are things which we 
can and should change. 

First of all, we have to make sure that we are making language study 
a vital and rewarding experience for the young people who sit before us. 
Then we must lift up our voices and take up our pens and “‘tell the world” 
what we are doing and produce our results in pupil form to prove that what 
we Say is true. 

If honest, our profession is obliged to admit that those teachers of mod- 
ern languages who once were content to jog along in the rut of the out- 
moded grammar-translation method, with its purely academic and theo- 
retical approach, were responsible for the disrepute in which our subject 
found itself among the Educators with a capital E. When it was actually 
possible for thousands of boys and girls to go through a language course and 
still not be able to understand the spoken word or to express themselves at 
all in its oral use, we cannot complain too much that our place in the sun 
was questioned. It has proved futile to argue that time allotments were 
short, that students could not perform chemical experiments nor give the 
facts of history nor play an instrument, unless they were currently occupied 
with those studies. From the very definition of the word “language”’ stu- 
dents are expected to do something about it with their tongues. How much 
it is possible for them to do with their tongues, even after only a short period 
of study under optimum guidance and training we all know. And the inter- 
esting part of it is that it is the thing which has become ingrained through 
the direct repetitive give and take of oral exchange that has a way of “‘stick- 
ing” long after the academic aspects of language structure have been for- 
gotten if not continuously used. 

To many teachers of modern languages the ASTP philosophy was not 
new. I have said many times that the widely publicized “Cleveland Plan” has 
been just as much the Washington Plan and for just as many years, and 
that would doubtless be equally true of Philadelphia. We have a deep- 
seated conviction, and we were supported in this by Helen Eddy in the 
Modern Language Study, that even the reading objective is more securely 
reached if students start their study of language with the aural-oral ap- 
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proach, and if they spend their first year talking (as well as listening, read- 
ing and writing) about things that have meaning for vocabulary and idiom 
and at the same time, through imitative conversation and many varied oral 
and written drills, building up a practical knowledge of the necessary gram- 
mar concepts which have meaning for them because they are learned as 
needed for use and not at a chronological time or in a traditional order of 
presentation. 

George Ade once said that you can lead a boy to college but you can’t 
make him think. The time seems to be at hand when you can’t even lead 
him to undertake the study of a foreign language unless he sees in it some 
promise of being able to use it to express his own ideas and to understand 
those which a foreign-speaking person may try to get across to him. And 
that is perfectly legitimate. Since our students are always our most potent 
missionaries—either for or against our courses, if we can send out boys and 
girls aurally and orally competent to use language within the limits of their 
experience, possibly eventually, instead of having to be led to our doors, 
they may come running of their own accord. 

Zoos and circuses operate on the principle of “Bring ’em back alive,” 
and we might well take for a slogan: ‘‘Catch ’em young and keep ’em alive.” 
No one should need to be told that language mastery comes only as the re- 
sult of long and gradual upbuilding of vocabulary and idiom and of the sense 
of structure. We realize that a comparatively small proportion of our stu- 
dents will develop into real linguists, but they are the ones who will profit 
most by the long period of training. To begin early with young children is 
both the sensible and the economic course to pursue: sensible, because 
language is learned more easily and naturally in the early years when little 
children imitate and memorize easily, their speech organs are flexible and 
they are not hampered by the self-conscious inhibitions of adolescence; 
economical because promotion in the grades need not be hindered by lack of 
linguistic success and the un-able can be eliminated and channeled into other 
lines of learning as they reach the point where that is psychologically desir- 
able. Many of the heart-aches of teachers and students alike can be avoided 
at the secondary level because students who have been rendered able and 
who have gained a sense of security by the longer gradual period of training 
can achieve a competence which not only gives them and their teachers a 
sense of satisfaction but also yields an adequate return on the tax money 
invested in their training. 

One of our experiments in Washington has to do with this attempt to 
inaugurate a program of foreign language teaching at the elementary level, 
in the hope that eventually a continuing course beginning with the fourth 
grade and going through the high school may be provided. In the fall of 
1945, we started with a volunteer senior high school teacher loaned by her 
principal for the last period in the day four days a week. This made it 
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possible to give a second and a fifth grade class each two twenty minute 
periods of French on alternate days during the whole school year. These 
particular grades were selected because their respective teachers knew some 
French themselves, were eager to participate in the experiment and were 
willing to help it along by giving many routine directions during the day in 
French and by so incorporating the language study into the regular daily 
program that art and music, arithmetic and social studies units were inte- 
grated with the French and maximum results obtained. Needless to say the 
interest and support of parents were enlisted before the project was launched 
and all the children of both grades were included in the instruction. 

This teacher had never worked with little children and had no idea how 
it would work out. But it was just another proof of the contention that teach- 
ers are born, not made, for the project yielded amazing results from the 
first, and the children were convinced that Miss R. was the most beautiful 
person they knew. What more sincere tribute could she have asked! There 
was neither a course of study nor a syllabus, neither realia nor norms of 
achievement, but as the year progressed, every one realized that here was 
something truly exciting. The children of the two grades prepared and pro- 
duced jointly a play based on the story of Jeanne d’Arc and also an out-of- 
door Parisian café skit, into which they wove the story of Major l’Enfant’s 
plans for the city of Washington, both of them projects which made real 
for them these matters of history, as well as providing a meaningful vehicle 
for their use of French. The skits were partly in French and partly in English; 
the costumes and settings were entirely French. While there was some differ- 
ence in the amount achieved by the two grades, they were surprisingly close 
together. Enthusiasm was high on the part of both children and parents, 
teachers and school officers, and the fifth graders were justifiably proud of 
their usable vocabulary of approximately 300 words and a repertoire of 
seventeen songs, including the far from easy Marseillaise. 

Program demands in the senior high school made it impossible for the 
same teacher to continue the project the following year, but the nearby 
junior high school released one-fifth of the time of one of their teachers, 
or one period daily, to carry it on. The two classes which had had the year 
of French were given each two twenty-minute periods twice a week on 
alternate days and a beginning fourth grade began French. Before starting 
the latter class, the Research Department subjected all fourth graders in 
the school to a series of tests on the basis of which two groups identical as to 
intelligence quotient, chronological and mental age, arithmetic and reading 
scores, were organized, with one learning French and the other serving as a 
control group. The remaining children were put into a third group. At the 
end of May the tests were again administered and there was devised also a 
test to measure the achievement in French itself. The numbers involved 
(35 in each group) were too few to draw valid conclusions, but we did at least 
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determine that the study of French did not interfere with the children’s 
learning in the regular elementary school curriculum. And definitely there 
was very worthwhile enrichment. There were, of course, no norms for the 
French examination, but the Research Department said that the scores 
were better than one would have any right to expect, judging from the scores 
in other fields. 

When these children advanced to the junior high school, that school 
had to give up one language teacher, there was no teacher time available for 
their continuance in French, although another junior high school principal 
permitted his French teacher to use her free period once a week to do what 
she could in the elementary school. These children, now in the eighth grade, 
are enrolled about half and half in beginning Latin and the regular eighth 
grade French course. Needless to say, it has been necessary to enrich the 
latter course in order to maintain a challenge for the youngsters and to en- 
sure continued progress. 

In September 1946 we had cases of ‘‘spontaneous combustion”’ in two 
additional elementary schools in widely separated areas. In one instance a 
junior high teacher spent her free period on two days of the week giving 
French to these children, and in the other the regular fourth grade teacher, 
who was trained also in French, gave her class twenty minutes of French 
daily, integrating it fully with their regular work. 

When I say ‘‘spontaneous combustion,” I mean just that, for these classes 
which are now in their third year of operation, started without any official 
sanction other than a gentlemen’s—or ladies’-—agreement between the prin- 
cipals and teachers involved and because the parents had heard of the 
official project and sought the same advantage for their children. Faced 
with a “fait accompli” school officials accepted the situation and bestowed 
their blessing upon it. 

The fact remains, however, that we are skating on thin ice as long as we 
have to depend upon casual circumstances and borrowed teacher time, and 
it looked last spring as if we were facing defeat. A letter from top officials 
said that further sanction would not be given until funds could be made 
available for regular teachers to be assigned and for continuity to be as- 
sured. But we sat down together in conference and emerged with a continu- 
ing sanction for this year and the hope of more to come. 

The junior high school principal in the second instance has been more 
than cooperative. When the children who had French in the sixth grade 
entered his school, he assigned them to their French teacher as her home- 
room section and gave her authorization to give them three thirty-minutes 
of French three times a week. You should see and hear them! Of course, 
they are going ahead by leaps and bounds and will go to senior high school 
with regular high school work to their credit. The senior high principal and 
the teacher of French are equally cooperative and have agreed to take these 
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children at whatever point they may have reached and to carry them on 
from there. Of course, it is a case of unbounded enthusiasm and gifted teach- 
ing that carries this ahead, but we have hopes that this may set the pattern 
for further progress in this program. 

We have been heartened also by a suggestion originating with the 
Associate Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Instruction, with which 
we are now working. Sitting down with program makers in the elementary 
schools, we learned what present units in social studies and language arts 
might logically be enriched by the addition of some units in foreign language. 
Committees of our language department then prepared four sets of units, 
one each for French, Latin, German and Spanish. A questionnaire sent out 
to all elementary school teachers revealed those who had a background of 
some foreign language study. The Latin units can be used by any one and at 
any grade level. The modern language units are being placed in the hands 
of teachers who have studied French, German or Spanish as the case may 
be, to enrich the social studies units dealing with the foreign elements which 
have contributed to the making of our nation, such as the French in Canada 
and the Mississippi Valley, the Spaniards in California and the southwest 
and the Germans in Pennsylvania and western Maryland. An outline guide 
for pronunciation accompanies each, but since the acquisition of a correct 
pronunciation at the start is a sine qua non for children, we are asking that 
only those teachers undertake the use of the units who will clear through 
our in-service classes provided to help them with pronunciation. Los Angeles 
started its teaching of Spanish beginning with the kindergarten in 1943, 
even using some teachers who had never studied Spanish at all, working on 
the principle of “‘each one teach one.” As a result these teachers not only did 
a fine job with this very elementary Spanish but they became so enthused 
that they flocked to the university to get really serious training in Spanish. 
We hope through this program to whet the appetites of youngsters, so that 
before long we shall have a continuing stream of boys and girls eager to 
study and to learn foreign languages. 

Our other experiment, now in its second year, is concerned with the 
method of beginning language study at the senior high school level. Back 
in 1943, we had offered a one-semester “pre-induction” course in the last 
semester of the senior year to the boys who faced immediate induction and 
possible service overseas in places where French, German or Spanish might 
be the languages in use. For French we used the ASTP text, for German 
we made our own materials, and for Spanish we used the book selected for 
the Inter-American Centers under Dean Doyle’s supervision. Our only aim 
then was to fit these boys to take care of themselves aurally and orally in 
the most common fundamental life situations in which they might find 
themselves by teaching them basic sentences for asking directions, securing 
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food, shelter and clothing in emergency, etc. Pupil reaction to these strictly 
utilitarian courses convinced us that they were worthwhile. 

When our new superintendent came to Washington two years ago we 
talked over our philosophy with him and found that he was strongly of the 
opinion that more pupils would elect language study if they weren’t scared 
off by its rumored difficulties. Encouraged by his support we started our 
present experiment. We are proceeding on the hypothesis that the initial 
introduction to language study should be through material chosen for its 
content value, not for its orderly development of grammatical concepts. 
The important thing seems to us to be that pupils shall learn correctly how 
to understand the ideas in foreign form and to express in the foreign lan- 
guage the ideas that have to do with their every-day life situations, rather 
than that they shall proceed in orderly progression from the definite and 
indefinite articles to the conjugation of the present tense, and so on. To be 
sure, they learn all these things and learn them thoroughly, because they 
have constant drills, oral and written, that drive home correct usage, but 
they acquire some of their grammatical concepts at quite unorthodox times 
and much of the grammar they learn first merely as vocabulary, because it is 
needed at some particular time to express an idea. Such subjunctive forms, 
for instance, as ich méchte and quisiera will pop up in the first few weeks, 
but students will not suspect that they are subjunctives nor will they ex- 
perience any difficulty with them, because they are the natural thing to use. 
In the course of the beginning semester it is an eye-opener to see the extent 
of vocabulary and idiom which is active and can be used with acceptable 
correctness, because the emphasis is placed upon the expression of ideas 
that have meanings for students as human beings and not upon the merely 
academic buildup of grammatical knowledge per se. 

Our experience of last year leads us to think that perhaps one semester 
spent in this type of work is sufficient to prepare pupils for a natural transi- 
tion to a more academic method but we are not yet sure. This we do know, 
however, i.e. that both pupil and teacher satisfaction is greatly increased 
and test results are encouraging. As I have related elsewhere, one boy in 
one of the German experimental groups said, with enthusiasm, “I’ve 
learned more German in this one semester than I did in two whole years of 
Spanish.” 

It should not be assumed that the learning is any less thorough because 
of the unorthodox approach or that it is a method only for the less gifted 
pupils. It is still too early to reach definite conclusions because of the many 
factors involved. We do, however, feel that we are on the right track, and 
we have hopes that the future may find enough more boys and girls electing 
language study, so that we may channel the continuing students into two 
types of courses in accordance with their individual tastes and needs. For 
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the future linguists and serious students of language we would offer the 
traditional academic courses leading to the study of literature and/or lin- 
guistics, while to those who look rather to current practical use of language 
in vocations or pleasure we envision offering courses in which the reading 
and conversation would be based upon the study of current periodical litera- 
ture, starting with publications prepared specifically for student use and 
progressing to those of regular adult publication. It is folly to scare away 
large numbers of potential language students who should know something 
of a foreign language and who would profit by such study because we insist 
upon every one trying to reach the academic standards of an intellectual 
aristocracy. This kind of world needs many more of the ‘‘man in the street” 
who can understand and talk with his world neighbors, for he is going to 
have many more face-to-face contacts with these neighbors, and we feel 
that it is the duty of the school to provide him with what he needs. 

The thing which our experiment seems to indicate is this: The serious 
student of language loses nothing—nay, he seems to gain something—by 
this type of initial attack upon the language. At the same time the student 
whose major interests are in other fields or who learns less easily approaches 
language study with more interest and more hope of success than through 
the other type of course. The experiment implies new factors, not the least 
of which is that of text materials. But we cannot afford to stand still, and we 
have faith that our needs will be supplied, when we reach definite conclu- 
sions as to what the needs are. In fact we’re already trying to do something 
about the matter for ourselves. 

EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Head of Department of Foreign Languages, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia, 
Divisions 1-9 
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Learning Pronunciation 


AN ESSENTIAL part of learning a new language is to acquire a good 
pronunciation. Tied up intimately with this is the task of learning to 
hear the new language correctly. Success in all other phases of foreign lan- 
guage learning depends, at least in part, on success in these two phases. 

What is pronunciation? When anyone speaks, in any language, he moves 
his lips, jaws, tongue, and certain other parts of the mouth, nose, throat, 
and diaphragm, in certain ways. These motions produce sound waves, which 
travel through the air to the ears of someone else; if that second person 
happens to know the same language, there follows (usually) the type of 
behavior which we call understanding. 

The motions of lips, jaws, tongue, and so forth for any one language 
are habitual. In the native speaker of the language, the habits involved 
were acquired largely in early childhood, and have been reinforced since 
then by incessant practice. The habits involved in pronunciation are en- 
tirely automatic and unconscious; when we open our mouths and say some- 
thing, we do not worry about where we should put our tongue from moment 
to moment—all such mechanical matters are taken care of by our long- 
standing habits, and our attention is concentrated rather on what we are 
going to say—‘yes’ or ‘no,’ ‘it’s raining’ or ‘the sun is shining,’ ‘I like him 
very much’ or ‘he’s a stinker.’ 

The habits of pronunciation for different languages, however, are not 
the same. Different motions of the ‘organs of speech’ are involved in differ- 
ent languages, and even where the same or almost the same motions occur, 
they are apt to occur in different sequences relative to each other. Thus 
k and n differ little in English and German, but in German one may begin an 
utterance with kn-, an arrangement unknown initially in English. So it is 
that when we start to learn a new language, matters of pronunciation cannot 
be left to automatic habit. We simply do not have the necessary habits. We 


! This paper is a reworking, with specific emphasis on Chinese taken out, of introductory 
material in the writer’s Progressive Exercises in Chinese Pronunciation, to be published in the 
Mirror Series of the Institute of Far Eastern Languages of Yale University. When available, 
the book will serve as an example of the practical working-out of the theory presented here— 
though only, be it emphasized, a first approximation, which in course of time will need thor- 
ough going revision. 

Some of the points made here about pronunciation apply also to grammatical habits, at 
least at the lower levels, but we concentrate our attention on the former. See W. Freeman 
Twaddell, “Meaning, Habits, and Rules,” Education, October, 1948; reprinted in Language 
Learning 2:4-11 (January-March, 1949). 
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have to start by consciously guiding our tongue and lips, practicing until 
those organs are making the right motions. Then we must continue the 
practice until those motions for the new language are as habitual, as uncon- 
scious, as effortless as are the more or less different motions for our own 
language. And as we try to do this, the main interfering factor is the set of 
habits we already have for our own native language. 

What is a good pronunciation? It is not enough for us to attain some vague 
approximation to the pronunciation of the new language, even if we would 
fairly often be understood if we spoke the new language that way. We must 
attain a good pronunciation. 

A good pronunciation cannot be defined—as some have suggested—in 
terms of its pleasing quality to the ears of a native speaker of the new lan- 
guage. The Spanish coloring we hear in the English of many a Latin American 
can be quite pleasing, and yet it is undesirable. The very fact that we are 
pleased by it means that when we listen to such a person, our attention is 
being drawn away from what is being said to the way in which it is said. A 
good pronunciation of a foreign language is one which will not draw the 
attention of a native speaker of that language away from what we are saying 
to the way in which we are saying it. 

No two speakers of a language have absolutely identical habits of pro- 
nunciation, and in some cases there is a great deal of variation from person 
to person or from region to region. Where this is the case, as, for instance, 
with Chinese, the native speakers themselves are accustomed to hearing a 
relatively wide variety of pronunciations, without necessarily having their 
attention drawn to pronunciation itself instead of to content. Consequently, 
a good pronunciation of such a language need not be an exact counterpart of 
any one native speaker’s pronunciation; if we establish habits well within 
the range of variation found among the native speakers themselves, our pro- 
nunciation will count, by the above criterion, as good. This, however, is the 
most we can usually hope to do even if we try slavishly and exactly to imi- 
tate the pronunciation of some one individual. For the most part, until one 
has learned a great deal of a foreign language, the thing to do is to follow 
a single model as accurately as possible. 

Why ts a good pronunciation important? This question has more than one 
answer, depending on our aim in learning the foreign language and the use 
we expect to make of it. 

For the student who is learning a language because he expects to be in 
face-to-face contact with its speakers, and to carry on business with them, 
the importance of a good pronunciation is obvious, following automatically 
from the definition of ‘good pronunciation’ we have given above. 

Many students, however, have primarily a ‘reading’ aim, as it is often 
called; they have no expectation of ever residing or touring in the country 
where the language is spoken, but do want to be able to read the literature, 
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newspapers, scientific material, or other documents, of that country, as 
efficiently and understandingly as possible. It might seem that for the stu- 
dent with this aim, time and energy expended in learning to pronounce well 
would be largely wasted. 

This is true to some extent, but not nearly as true as has sometimes 
been thought. Let us ask ourselves: why is it that we find it so easy to read 
our own language? It is easy because all we have to do, in reading our own 
language, is to interpret the strings of symbols we see before us into a string 
of thoroughly familiar speech sounds; the latter are in turn interpreted im- 
mediately and effortlessly into ‘understanding,’ just as are the strings of 
speech sounds we hear when something is said to us in our own language.” 
This latter process—interpreting heard speech sounds into ‘understanding’ 
—was acquired very early in life, as outlined above. When we learn to read, 
always at a somewhat later age and sometimes very much later, we do not 
have to begin all over again; written material is not something completely 
unrelated to our spoken language, not some completely different system of 
symbols, but a symbol system which bears a direct and immediate relation 
to the language we already speak. In learning to read, we learn to associate 
written symbols with speech sounds, rather than directly with meanings; 
it is the speech sounds which carry the meanings. 

Now if we approach a foreign language in its written form, with no ad- 
vance knowledge and control of its spoken form, and try to train ourselves to 
interpret the strings of graphic shapes directly into meanings, we are trying 
something which is completely alien to the structure and capacities of the 
human nervous sytem. What happens, when such an attempt is made, is 
that the learner actually makes up his own set of speech-sounds to go with 
the alien graphic shapes, perhaps not even realizing that he is doing so; 
these private speech-sounds, easier for him because they can be virtually 
identical with those he already uses for his own language, are ot the speech 
sounds actually associated, in the nervous systems of literate speakers of the 
new language, with the graphic symbols the learner is trying to learn, and 
as a consequence the learner is forever precluded from real efficiency in 
handling material in the new language. The only efficient way, in the long 
run, to put oneself in the position to read with maximum understanding, in- 
tellectual and emotional, material written in some foreign language, is to get 
at least an elementary control of the spoken form of that language first. 


* Reading, when one has learned how, is like hearing under ideal acoustic conditions, for 
there is none of that static from extraneous sources (see later in the paper) which may impair 
oral communication. Thus when we misunderstand a word, say, over the telephone, and ask 
that it be spelled, we are taking a longer but surer way round; if we hear the letter-names 
correctly, we can then assemble the graphic shape and transform it, inside our heads, into the 
Speech-sounds we would make for the word in question. Such resorts to writing are often mis- 
understood as evidence pointing to some kind of priority of writing over speech. 
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And this is equally true whether or not the learner has any expectation of 
face-to-face oral interchange with native speakers. 

An exception to the above statements is the technical specialist, say the 
chemist, whose only aim is to be able to follow the technical literature in his 
own field. Scientific material is the most translatable material of all; if 
emotional overtones are lost in the translation, it does not really matter. The 
chemist can be permitted, with perfect safety, to make up his own set of 
speech sounds for the new language, providing he learns the vocabulary and 
the grammatical structure as it is for native speakers, for the content of the 
foreign material which concerns him will not be obscured by his failure to 
match the pronunciation habits of the native speakers. At the other extreme 
from this is the case of the would-be student of literature. One obviously 
cannot learn to appreciate the nuances of French or German poetry and 
drama, based on features of rhythm and sound, unless, in reading, one can 
make the proper speech sounds without conscious effort. Literary material 
must be received by the student in the acoustic shape in which it was orig- 
inally cast, or some literary values will be lost. This is also true, though to 
a lesser extent, in such documentary material as that for history or philos- 
ophy, which does not share the rather special status of chemical, mathe- 
matical, or other technical scientific writing. 

There is one other factor making for the importance of a good pronun- 
ciation, especially for the learner who expects face-to-face dealings, but to 
some extent for others. This is the fact, not easy to recognize and yet un- 
deniably so, that one cannot even sear a new language correctly until one 
has learned to pronounce it reasonably well oneself. As we hear someone 
say something in our own native language, we ignore a good deal of the 
gross acoustic output that reaches our ears, since experience has taught us 
that it is irrelevant. For, when anyone talks, he produces a certain amount 
of irrelevant noise or ‘static’ in addition to the relevant message-carrying 
sounds. If A is talking over the telephone to B, and C is in the room with A, 
then B and C receive the same message, but the static is quite different for 
the two. If A is slightly drunk, or has a cold, or is salivating more freely than 
usual, the moisture conditions in his speech organs change the acoustic 
qualities of his speech sounds; normally we compensate for such conditions 
and understand anyway. The first of these examples is mainly of external 
static, and the second of internal (produced within the speaking organs) but 
abnormal static; what is not so easily realized, because we are so accustomed 
to ignoring it, is the presence of a considerable amount of internal static even 
under normal conditions. 

But the line of demarcation between relevant sound and static is not the 
same in one language as it is in another. When we first hear, say, Chinese, 
our ears are trained only to hear English; we are apt to interpret some of the 
Chinese static as relevant, and to ignore some of the relevant sound as static. 
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As we practice pronouncing and speaking the foreign language ourselves, 
the necessary filtering and sorting apparatus is built into the parts of the 
nervous system which handle incoming stimuli from the ear, and slowly but 
surely we begin to hear the relevant and ignore the irrelevant. In extreme 
cases, this can perhaps be accomplished without simultaneous training in 
producing the speech sounds of the new language; but the natural and most 
efficient way is to develop at one and the same time ability to pronounce 
correctly and to hear correctly. 

Why is the pronunciation of a foreign language difficuli? This question has 
already largely been answered in the course of our discussion, but here we 
can gather together the factors involved and itemize them specifically. 

The first source of difficulty is the habits we already have for pro- 
nouncing our own language. In the case of a speech sound in the new lan- 
guage which is produced by a motion almost, but not quite, like one which 
is part of the repertory for our native language, the tendency is simply to 
substitute the familiar articulation, instead of training ourselves in the new 
one. This occasionally makes for total lack of intelligibility; more often, 
the native speaker of the language can still understand us, but has to work 
too hard to do so. In the case of a speech sound totally unlike anything in 
our own language, it may at first be almost impossible for us to twist our 
tongue and lips into the proper contortions to produce it. In the face of 
either of these experiences the thing to remember is that, barring cleft 
palates, hare-lips, and other physiological defects any human in the world 
has the requisite physical apparatus (musculature and bony parts) for the 
production of any speech sound of any language. Claims to the contrary 
are old wives’ tales. It is the nervous system that makes the trouble; and 
here, enough learning is bound, in time, to be successful. 

A parallel source of difficulty is the habits of hearing which we already 





have. A speaker of the foreign language may actually be saying X, but if | 


we have not yet learned to say X, we may persist in hearing what he 
says as Y, something more familiar to us; consequently, when we think 
we are imitating him we are actually producing something like Y ; he hears 
the difference and is not satisfied. This can be helped by an explicit demon- 
stration of the difference between X and Y. Once the difference has been 
heard, then X may be fairly easy, or it may still involve difficulties arising 
from the first factor. Here, also, it must be remembered that any physiologi- 
cally normal human being has all the necessary apparatus; Chinese has 
distinctive tones (contours of pitch), and even a person who thinks he is 
tone-deaf can learn them correctly, for there are tone-deaf Chinese who 
cannot carry a tune but who yet speak like everyone else. 

How can one go about acquiring a good pronunciation? A good | pronunci- 
ation of a language is a matt ills, coupled with ear training. We 
can build a useful analogy between the task of learning to pronounce a for- 
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eign language and the task of learning to play a musical instrument, 
although the analogy will not be exact in all details. The fine muscular 
motions involved in, say, playing the violin, are also motor skills, and one 
has to have ear training along with motor-skill drill in order to judge the 
results of one’s efforts at the latter. The beginner at the violin is first shown 
how to hold the instrument, where to put his hands, how to hold the bow, 
and so on. Then he is given very simple things to play, perhaps just long 
tones on open strings. Then he is given things which involve the left-hand 
fingers with the hand in just one position on one string, say five different 
notes. Then with that hand in the single position but crossing from one 
string to another, he learns to switch the bow from one string to another 
first to an adjacent string, then skipping one or two. Then the left hand is 
trained in another position, and another, and eventually in moving from 
one position to another. 

In other words, the practice is progressive, beginning with those motions 
or positions of muscles which are either most universally necessary, or are 
easiest, and going on to more difficult matters. At any stage, all that has 
gone before is supposed to have been practiced so much that it has become 
easy, so that the only difficulties faced at a given stage are the few new items 
presented for mastery. 

The material used in such drill is often enough not really ‘music’ at 
all—it has, that is to say, no musical interest. Rather it is exercise material, 
incorporating motions which have to be mastered for the performance of 
‘real’ music; but in fact a good deal of such practice is necessary before any- 
thing of any real musical interest can possibly be attempted. For the young 
learner, exercise material is sometimes ‘sugar-coated’ by such titles as 
‘Basket of Roses,’ ‘The Brownies’ Picnic’ or by a simple accompaniment 
for the teacher to play; but although this may (or may not) change the 
child’s attitude towards practice, it does not transform the material from 
motor-skill exercise into real music. 

An interesting aspect of this, valuable for our analogy, is that even the 
virtuoso, the Heifitz or the Elman, who does indeed perform extremely 
difficult pieces full of musical interest—even such a virtuoso still finds it 
advisable to spend some part of his practice time at the same old motor- 
skill drill material. Apparently the point of virtuosity is never reached 
after which motor-skills can be allowed to take care of themselves; if they 
are left alone, they will begin to deteriorate. 

Now what is our analogy? The beginner at a new language has a set 
of motor skills to acquire: the articulatory motions requisite for the new 
language. Just as the would-be violinist is already, we shall say, fairly com- 
petent at the piano, so the would-be learner of a new language already has a 
set of thoroughly ingrained habits for his own language. These may partly 
help, but will also partly interfere with, the habits to be acquired for the 
new language. 
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For the task he faces, the would-be learner needs sets of motor-skill 
drill materials comparable to the fingering and bowing exercises of the in- 
cipient violinist. These materials need to be organized as much as possible 
in the same way, starting with what is either universally necessary or easy, 
or both, and going ahead progressively. He needs to go through these materi- 
als slowly, and thoroughly enough that at each stage all that has gone before 
will indeed be easy, and only the new material to be mastered will represent 
any difficulty. And, finally, it is quite probable that even when he, too, has 
reached the ‘virtuoso’ stage, some continuing review drill is desirable. 

The differences between the two situations are revealing too. The in- 
cipient violinist already has a fair idea of what violin music is supposed to 
sound like, for he has participated at least to some extent in the musical 
culture of his civilization. Therefore he can be relied on, after the crudest 
initial stages, to do a great deal of practice on his own. He himself can 
judge whether or not the sounds he produces are satisfactory as to pitch, 
tone quality, length, and loudness. But, as has already been pointed out, 
the beginner at a new language does not know in advance what the language 
sounds like, and so the bulk of his practice, for a very long time, must be 
carried on in the presence of a native speaker who can check on his produc- 
tion. 

A second difference is that the violinist’s ultimate aim is the playing of 
pieces—set sequences of notes organized by someone else and put down for 
him a notation which he has learned. This is not the ultimate aim of the 
language learner, who must, in the end, make up his pieces as he goes along 
—must improvise, to continue the analogy, rather than simply recite set 
sequences. If anything, this requires that his motor-skill habits be mastered 
even more thoroughly. For if a violinist encounters a particularly difficult 
passage in a piece that he is learning, he can spend a great deal of time 
practicing it before ultimately performing the piece in public. The language 
learner must eventually have so little worry about his pronunciation that 
he can devote his entire attention to the improvising itself, to choosing 
what he is going to say, planning it (as we all do) a second or so in advance 
as he goes along. 

There is a less ultimate stage of the language learner’s activity which 
more closely matches the violinist’s ultimate stage. In the course of his 
work, the learner will be confronted by monologues or dialogues prepared 
by someone else which he is to memorize and to perform from memory (like 
the violinist’s rehearsal of a piece for performance), or which he is to read 
off naturally and effectively at sight (like the violinist’s sight-reading). 
Up to and including this stage, the analogy holds well; beyond it, the dif- 
ferences only emphasize the importance, for the language learner, of thor- 
ough mastery of pronunciation. 

Materials and procedure. The foregoing sections present an analysis of 
Pronunciation and of the problem of learning to pronounce (and hear) a 
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new language. From the discussion, we can draw certain conclusions about 
the types of implementing materials needed and the types of classroom pro- 
cedure which will effectively put the theory into action. 

1. Materials for the teaching of the pronunciation of language A to 
speakers of language B have to be prepared on the basis of a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the pronunciation habits of both languages. In order to know 
which features of pronunciation of language A are easy, which are hard, 
this analysis, though necessary, is not enough: we need empirical evidence 
based on actual classroom experience. 

2. In theory it would be fine if we could first learn everything about the 
pronunciation of a new language—master all the habits—and then go on 
actually to learn to talk it. In practice, the first step would become so dull 
that all motivation would be annulled. As a practical alternative, we can 
begin the learning of a foreign language with graded pronunciation practice, 
turning from it to the acquisition of vocabulary and sentence-patterns as 
soon as the point of boredom comes into sight; then a certain propor- 
tion of learning time can be set aside, each week or each hour, for continued 
pronunciation practice; this proportion can slowly decrease. Until all points 
of pronunciation have been drilled on at least once, some of the words and 
sentences which are learned will be pronounced imperfectly. But they can be 
taken up again, and the rough edges smoothed down; and in the meantime 
the variety of activities maintains motivation. 

3. Students may have a tendency to feel that pronunciation practice 
(or any other special activity concentrating on some one phase of the whole 
language learning task) has no necessary relation to the rest of their work; 
specifically, they may feel that having worked at pronunciation during 
special time set aside for that, they can foryet about pronunciation the rest 
of the time. Ultimately, of course, the airs of the kind of instruction here 
discussed is that they should be able to do just that. But that ultimate aim 
is a long way off; in the meantime, they must constantly be reminded, dur- 
ing all their learning activities, that pronunciation is important, and must 
not be allowed to slip from whatever level of accuracy they have attained 
during the special practice. 

4. In our society the written word is emphasized at every turn. Students 
consequently are apt to work more efficiently—even at learning pronunci- 
ation—if they have something to look at as they work, instead of working 
entirely through imitation. Unfortunately, most traditional writing systems 
are not sufficiently regular to be used for this purpose without confusing the 
issue; some, such as those of Chinese and Japanese, are totally useless for 
the purpose. Materials for the students to follow as they practice pronunci- 
ation therefore need a ¢ranscriplion—an invented writing system which rep- 
resents with absolute regularity the speech sounds they are to learn to make 
and recognize. 
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The mastery of such a transcription, however, forms no part of their 
learning aim. It is a scaffolding, put up to help in the complex task of erect- 
ing the structure they must erect: the control of the language. As a scaffold- 
ing it must be respected; but as only a scaffolding, it will eventually be torn 
down (or be allowed to ‘wither away’). 

Students must be warned time and again that nothing they look at 
can possibly tell them what anything sounds like. This is just as true of a 
transcription as of any traditional writing system. The transcription be- 
comes useful only as they learn, by direct imitation and practice, what the 
sounds of the new language are, and build up an association between those 
sounds and the symbols used in the transcription. When this has been 
accomplished, then the transcription is useful for many classroom purposes: 
testing pronunciation ability other than in immediate echoing, testing hear- 
ing ability without immediate repetition aloud, training in ‘sight-reading.’ 
In time, the traditional orthography can assume these functions, insofar 
as they still need to be performed, but most traditional orthographies are 
themselves systems which have to be learned systematically before they 
can perform any function at all, and one useful function of a well worked- 
out transcription is in teaching the traditional orthography. 

The above discussion does not in itself tell us which languages need a 
special transcription and which do not. Chinese and Japanese do. Finnish 
orthography can itself serve efficiently in the role of a transcription. For 
cases intermediate between these extremes, more empirical evidence is 
needed; German, for example, can undoubtedly be taught well either with or 
without a transcription, though obviously with slight differences in tech- 
nique. 

5. Finally—and important: regardless of the amount of motivation a 
learner brings to his task, he will work more efficiently if he is able to under- 
stand clearly the reasons for the procedures and materials that he encount- 
ters. The importance of pronunciation, the reasons for the techniques used 
to give him a good pronunciation, the reasons for a transcription and the 
proper way to use a transcription, the reasons why the pronunciation of a 
new language is difficult, and all the other points touched on in this dis- 
cussion, need to be brought home to the beginning student as forcefully as 
possible. Explanations and discussion take time, true enough, but the gain 
in long-term efficiency is well worth the slight initial delay. 

CHARLES F. HOCKETT 

Division of Modern Languages 

Cornell University 











What Is Readable and What Is Not 
Readable in a Foreign Language? 


HE quality “readability” is a complex entity that requires definition 

and qualification. Gray and Leary say that a readable book is one 
“that may be read with satisfaction or interest; that is attractive in style 
or treatment; that is easy and pleasant to read.’! This agrees with the dic- 
tionary meaning of ‘‘readable’’ which is “‘such as can be read, legible; fit or 
suitable to be read; worth reading; interesting.’”’ The test of a readable 
book, in the light of these definitions, “‘lies in the pleasurable reaction which 
it creates in the reader by its content, by its attractive style, or by the ease 
with which it can be read.’ Before we are able to say whether a foreign 
language textbook is readable or not we will have to discover specifically 
what it is that makes a book interesting, what effect hard or easy words 
have on readability, what the vocabulary ought to be, and what phenomena 
of syntax it might contain. 

There is nothing that defeats the purpose of a book quicker than unin- 
teresting reading materials. If the student is to learn from his reading he 
must be interested; the subject matter must be to his liking. How can one 
determine what is interesting and what is not interesting? The mere fact 
that it is interesting to the author is no guarantee that it will please the 
reader. 

Waples, in his ‘‘The Relation of Subject Interests to Actual Reading,’® 
suggests one possible way to answer the above query. He says that editors 
as well as publishers might well profit by finding out what people actually 
read, what subjects appeal to them most. Crawford and Leitzell, in their 
“Learning a New Language,’ furnish some light on the subject also. They 
reiterate that little progress can be made by students attempting to learn 
to read a foreign language if the reading material that is used does not pos- 
sess some genuine and satisfying interest. Dale and Tyler mention interest 
as the first item among a number of factors they enumerate as necessary to 
make a book readable.® Coleman, too, in a discussion of the possible achieve- 


' Wm. W. Gray and Bernice E. Leary, ‘‘What Makes a Book Readable,” Univ. of Chicago 
Press, p. 22. 

2 Ibid., p. 22. 

3 Douglas Waples, ‘‘The Relation of Subject Interests to Actual Reading,” Library 
Quarterly, II, Jan. 1932, pp. 42-70. 

* Claude C. Crawford and Edna Mable Leitzell, ‘Learning a New Language,” Univ. of 
Southern California (Press), pp. 134-152. 

® Edgar Dale and Ralph Tyler, ‘“‘A Study of the Factors Influencing the Difficulty of 
Reading Materials for Adults of Limited Reading Ability,” Library Quarterly, Vol. IV, July, 
1934, p. 384. 
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ment in a two year language course states that a student would learn to read 
if, among other helps he was given, he was provided with interesting reading 
materials.* Chancellor, on the same point, found much of the available read- 
ing material not readable because it was not interesting.’ 

Gate cites several pertinent experiments.* One of them is particularly 
significant for the editor of foreign language reading texts. It investigates 
student interests at various age levels. Pupils in Grades I and II were found 
to be more interested in the fanciful, supernatural, unreal than in anything 
else, while college students were mainly interested in humor, and unusual 
experiences, adventure and “‘thrillers.’”’ The first and second grade pupil is 
mildly interested in familiar family experiences of a somewhat sentimental 
nature, while the senior high school student is greatly interested in this 
topic. High school students like unreal, supernatural symbolic stories, while 
college students show a diminishing interest in this type of literature. Only 
nine per cent of the senior high school students examined showed any inter- 
est in material designed to impart information i.e., geography, history, art 
and general culture, but the first and second grade pupil was very much 
interested in this type of reading. The latter group liked stories about hero- 
ism, and service to larger groups than the family, while the high school 
student was less and less interested in this kind of book. 

Another experiment cited by Gates proves that the average child wants 
his reading material to contain eler:ents of: ‘‘(1) surprise, unexpectedness, 
unforeseen events, conclusions and outcomes; (2) liveliness, action, move- 
ment; (3) animalness, presentation of things animals do, of acts about them 
and their characteristics and experiences; (4) conversation; (5) plot.’ 

Many modern language reading texts devote a great deal of space to a 
discussion of geography, history, art and general ‘‘culture” of the country. 
The foreign language student will probably want to know something about 
the customs and manners of the people whose tongue he is studying, but if 
he has to ‘‘plod’”’ through page after page of purely informational reading 
material he will lose all interest in the topic, the country and the language. 
There is no more dreadful, dry, or uninteresting book than the one that jus- 
tifies its existence exclusively by the amount of information it imparts. 
Knowledge itself is not uninteresting, but it lacks appeal when it is not 
linked with human activities. If the writer fails to humanize the knowledge 
he hopes to impart he fails to enlist the reader’s attention.!° 


* Algernon Coleman, “French Vocabulary in Graded Reading Texts,” Teachers College 
Journal, Sept., 1933, pp. 128-32. 

7 John Chancellor, ‘‘Available Reading Material for Adult Illiterates and Near-IIliter- 
ates,” Washington, D.C., Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 1933, p. 35. 

* Arthur I. Gates, Interest and Ability in Reading, The Macmillan Co., p. 63. 

* Ibid., p. 89. 

‘© James Harvey Robinson, The Humanising of Knowledge, Geo. H. Doran Co., p. 120. 
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The aim of many editors of foreign language reading texts is to appeal to 
the interests of students by presenting the best humor expressed by French- 
men or Spaniards or Germans. Will the high school student in North Ameri- 
ica appreciate this humor? According to Gates he will, providing it is his 
own kind of humor, on his own adolescent level. Episodes that are extremely 
humorous to an adult frequently fail to elicit any smiles from the child. 
He simply fails to see anything funny about them. Moreover, some of the 
most mirth-provoking incidents in Spain fall pretty flat in any other thana 
Spanish setting, and among other than Spanish-speaking persons. 

Will the average North American high school student be interested in 
fairy stories, unreal or fanciful incidents? Will romance interest him? Will 
he be able to enjoy intimate family, sentimental experiences? Will he like 
adventure? Will he be able to get engrossed in a tale that has as its central 
theme service to a larger group than the family? There was a time when the 
answers to these questions were indefinite, but the experiments done by 
Gates, and by others cited by him, no longer leave any doubts as to the 
type of reading content people at different age-levels will be likely to enjoy. 
The editor of a foreign language reading text should find a great deal that 
is significant in a consideration of the published data on pupil interests as 
they affect the reading that the pupils do. 

Merely because a book is written in the language that the student is 
studying does not guarantee that it will be readable. It will be recalled 
that the most frequently edited text in French, Spanish or German, up 
to 1935, was the so called most ‘‘classic’”’ of books belonging to these lan- 
guages. Le Cid, merely because it was the best book Corneille wrote was, 
ipso facto, readable. Don Quijote, because it was ageless, a “‘classic’’ that 
had a universal appeal, that had been translated into every known tongue, 
was supposed to be readable. Wilhelm Tell, because it was the best thing 
Schiller wrote, was readable. The vocabulary burden of such books is so 
great (the ratio of new and unknown words to known ones) that it is no 


” 


wonder we have earned the reputation amongst the most “flip” of our stu- 
dents of teaching “‘spit courses.’’ (This term, as explained by one of my 
former students, means to read a couple of words until you encounter an 
unfamiliar one, ‘spit on your index finger to get quickly back to the vocab- 
ulary in order to find its meaning, write this immediately above the word, 
and then repeat the process as many as twenty-five times per page of read- 
ing material.”) If any of us have forgotten the studies made by Wood," 
in French, Cartwright,'? in Spanish, and Wadepuhl,'* in German it will be 

1B. D. Wood, “Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of Sixteen French Textbooks,” 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. 11, pp. 263-90. 

2 C, W. Cartwright, “A Study of the Vocabularies of Eleven Spanish Grammars ané 
Fifteen Spanish Reading Texts,” Modern Language Journal, Vol. 10, pp. 1-14. 

18 Walter Wadepuhl, ‘‘Elementary German in the Colleges,” Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. IX, pp. 469-81. 
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well for us to recall that the textbooks edited previous to 1927 were a “‘veri- 
table tower of Babel.’”” When we remember that an examination of the 16 
most commonly used textbooks in French yielded 6,000 different words, 
with only 134 that were common to all 16 we will be less prone to wish to 
“forget all of this tripe about frequency studies,’ quoting from one of my 
esteemed colleagues, in order to revert to that state of affairs. 

Some recent vocabulary studies throw considerable light on the validity 
of the most common items in the frequency studies. In order to determine 
the per cent of words contained in commonly used French and Spanish text- 
books that would be known by students who had mastered the first 2,000 
items in the French and Spanish Word Books Emery, Haygood, Calbick, 
Wade and Banner" examined a list of French and Spanish books edited after 
the appearance of the first of the frequency studies. From 77 to 95 per cent 
of the vocabularies of these textbooks would have been known if the student 
had mastered these 2,000 words. Bement examined a set of books taken from 
the French Book-of-the-month Club with the same results.’® Eaton has 
studied the first 2,000 words of the English, French, German and Spanish 
frequency studies in order to determine the relative position of each of those 
words with reference to each other and has discovered that there is a high 
correlation.'® Keniston studied the first 2,000 items in the Graded Spanish 
Word Book, the Spanish Idiom List, and the Spanish Syntax List and con- 
cluded that there was such a high correlation that a teacher would be justi- 
fied in accepting these words as the irreducible minimum in Spanish." 

Reading materials are not readable that fail to take the possible reader 
into consideration concerning vocabulary burden. If the book is so heavily 
burdened with unknown words that it forces the student to have constant 
recourse to the vocabulary-index, or a dictionary, if is not readable. A book 
that is meant for the beginning stages of a language must be made up largely 
of the most common words. 

But that is not the entire problem. Students of a foreign language are 
customarily more frustrated in their language studies than they are in all 
of their other subjects combined primarily because of the heavy burden of 
vocabulary their reading materials contain. It is not uncommon to find 
reading texts that contain as many as thirty new and unknown words per 
page. This, according to the investigations that have been carried out since 
1927, is nothing short of a crime. The scientific ratio of known to unknown 
words has been established at one to between fifty and seventy.'® Gray and 


“ Algernon Coleman, An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, pp. 136-37; 138-40; 232-35; 235-41. 

'® Newton S. Bement, Basic College French, Harper and Brothers Publishers, pp. 416-17. 

*® Helen S. Eaton, ‘“Comparative Frequency List.” 

‘’ Hayward Keniston, Spanish Syntax List, Henry Holt and Co., cf., Introduction. 

*® Arthur I. Gates, op. cit., p. 29, Michael West, Bilingualism, Bureau of Education, India, 
Occasional Reports, No. 13, Government of India, Central Publication Branch, pp. 270-71. 
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Leary,'® Lively and Pressey,*° and Vogel and Washburn” in their attempts 
to discover the elements that make a book difficult to read all hit upon the 
heavy burden of unknown to known words as being the chief sinner. Books 
are simply noi readable that do not conform to the above scientific ratio, 

The vocabulary burden of a modern language text can be considerably 
lightened by employing true cognates. The difficulty arises, however, of not 
knowing what a cognate really is. Words that are identical with, or so 
closely resemble, English words in both form and meaning as to cause no 
difhculty to the pupil may be considered cognates. Many investigators call 
our attention to the fact that there are a good few words that conform to the 
above definition that are not actually cognates because they are not known 
to the reader in the vernacular. In Limper’s” test of the validity of cognates 
we get the following excellent criteria by which to judge a true cognate: 
“Tt is not safe to assume that a French word will be known” because it is 
similar in spelling to an English word of high frequency. It is the lack of 
familiarity with the English word which is the important factor in the fail- 
ure of many students to see the cognate in its French form.” West agrees 
with Limper that authors usually show too much optimism about the stu- 
dent’s ability to guess the English meaning of cognates.*4 Dale examined 
fourth, sixth and eighth grade children on their knowledge of 8,000 common 
words. By administering this same list of words to adults and correlating 
the results with the fourth, sixth and eighth grade achievement he found a 
correlation of .65 with the sixth grade scores. It would be a valid assump- 
tion, therefore, to state that a word not known to 90 per cent of the sixth 
grade pupils would present difficulty to high school students, or freshmen 
in college. 

Scatori® and Jones* warn against deceptive words, words that have the 
same spelling in both Spanish and English but that have radically dil- 
ferent meanings, 7.e., in Spanish the word cam means dog and red means 
fishnet. 


19 Op. cit., pp. 100-02. 

20 Bertha A. Lively and S. L. Pressey, ‘‘A Method for Measuring the ‘Vocabulary Burden’ 
of Textbooks,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. IX, pp. 389-98. 

21 Mabel Vogel and Carleton Washburne, ‘‘An Objective Method of Determining Grade 
Placement of Children’s Reading Material,’ Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXVIII, pp 
373-381. 

* Louis Henry Limper, Student Knowledge of Some French-English Cognates, Unpublished 
thesis, State University of Iowa, p. 14. 

*% Ibid., p. 168. 

*4 Michael West, ‘‘A Note on the [nferability of Cognates,” High Points, Vol. XVI, pp 
23-25. 

% S. Scatori, “Deceptive Cognates in Spanish,” Modern Language Journal, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 389-95. 

%* W. K. Jones, “Deceptive Doubles—Twin Words,” Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XX, pp. 15-18. 
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All languages are high in idiom content. A person might know all of the 
basic words and still have difficulty in reading because of a lack of knowl- 
edge of the basic idioms. The French, German and Spanish Idiom Lists have 
established the validity of the basic idioms (all of those having a range of 
20 or more), so there can be no possible excuse for any editor to fail to in- 
clude these in his reading text, or to confine the idioms that he permits to 
remain in his book to this range. His reader would simply not be readable 
unless he did just that. 

Due to the preliminary studies in German, French, and Spanish syntax, 
and to the completed Spanish Syntax List we know a greal deal about the 
most common grammatical phenomena in each of these languages. The book 
that ignores the frequency studies by including any of the grammatical 
items that the foreign language contains is not readable. Only the basic 
syntax items should be permitted in any elementary modern language text. 
It is just as important to include syntactical items of high range and fre- 
quency as it is to stress high range and frequency words and idioms. A book 
will be more readable that bases its grammatical content on syntax items 
of high range and frequency. 

In conclusion, therefore, in answer to my query at the beginning of 
this paper, ‘‘What is readable and what is mot readable in a foreign lan- 
guage?’’ I should like to lay down the following criteria by which we can 
judge readability. 

(1) The book must cater to the interests of the student for whom it is 

meant; 

(2) It must be graded as to vocabulary content; 

(3) It must have a vocabulary burden of 1 new word to 50-70 running 
words; 
(4) It has to be high in true cognate content; 
(5) It must be graded as to idiom content; 
(6) It must be graded as to syntax content. 
HARRY J. RUSSELL 
Miami University 
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A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE LEXICOGRAPHY 


T HAS been noted that when words are coordinated they are often fixed 

in a definite order and if that order is changed, the resultant expression 
often sounds very strange to native speakers. For example, we say “It’s a 
matter of life and death,” and “It’s a matter of death and life,” although 
logical enough, cannot be considered colloquial or idiomatic English. One 
says, ‘‘The rod went back and forth” and “The rod went forth and back,” 
although logical, is practically never said. There are many coordinates in 
English the order of which is absolutely fixed, for example: 


dead or alive 

dot and dash 
first and foremost 
flint and steel 
head to foot 
hands and feet 
heart and soul 
here and now 

hit or miss 

house and home 


little or nothing 
man and wife 
over and above 
Pat and Mike 
push and pull 
right and wrong 
sooner or later 
sound and fury 
wear and tear 
yes or no 


There are also many coordinates the order of which, although ordinarily 
fixed, may be reversed in order to emphasize the one placed first, for 


example: 


Adam and Eve 
body and soul 
bride and groom 
cat and dog 
goose and gander 
ham and eggs 


horse and rider 
husband and wife 
Mr. and Mrs. 
soap and water 
tall and thin 


Although fixed coordinates occur most frequently in pairs, there are a 
number of triplets and a few quadruplets. The following are a few examples 


of triplets: 
deaf, dumb and blind 





good, bad and indifferent 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
men, women and children 
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red, white and blue 
we, you and they 

win, place and show 
wine, women and song 
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The quadruplets are less frequent. Some of these are: 


earth, fire, water and air 

eyes, ears, nose and throat 

north, south, east and west 

peanuts, popcorn, crackerjack and candy 


It is not only in English that coordinates are fixed. We have collected 
in Spanish almost as large a number as we have in English.! In Spanish too, 
there are pairs that are absolutely fixed, e. g., eslabén y pedernal, rayos y 
truenos, sostenidos y bemoles, toma y daca, El Negrito y el Gallego (a sort of 
Pat and Mike in Cuba), and those that are ordinarily fixed, such as blanco 
y negro, cuerpo y alma, pelado y afeitado, vivo o muerto. There are also triplets 
such as cuchara, tenedor y cuchillo ; (aunque) llueva, truene y relampaguee; ellos, 
Vds. y nosotros, quadruplets as in English, norte, sud, este y oeste; amar, 
honrar, cuidar y obedecer; Fulano, Zutano, Mengano y Esperancejo and one 
rather weak quint from Cuba, (Vinieron) Pedro, Pablo, Chucho, Jacinto y 
José meaning Everybody came. 

The following examples from other languages would indicate that fixed 
order of coordinates is probably a universal linguistic phenomenon. In 
German these pairs are among those which are fixed. 


Blut and Tranen Himmel und Hille 

Butter und Brot Hunde und Katzen 

dick and diinn Mann und Frau 

Ebbe und Flut Mann und Maus 

heiss und kalt Wasser und Brot 

aus Nah und fern (zu) Wasser und (zu) Land 


In Italian there are among others: 


acqua e sapone cielo e terra 
anima e corpo corto e lungo 
asino e padrone gallo e gallina 


bianco e nero 


In French among many others there are béles et gens; de prés ou de loin; 
suer, sang et eau; str et certain.” 

In Latin ferro ignique and terra marique are a couple. 

From an intensive comparative study of the order of coordinates in 
Spanish and English and a cursory one of a few other languages, the follow- 
ing conditions have been noted: 

1. Coordinates are fixed in the same order in different languages. 


‘T am indebted to Dr. Rafael A. Sudrez, of the University of Pennsylvania, for many 
Spanish examples and to Mr. James E. Iannucci, of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, for 
many examples of English coordinates. 

* J. Marouzeau, Précis de stylistique francaise, Paris, 1946, second edition, p. 160. 
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2. Coordinates which are fixed in one language are not necessarily fixed 
in another. 
3. Coordinates are often fixed in a different order in different languages. 
As examples of class I, coordinates which are fixed in the same order in 
different languages, there are the following: 


acids, bases and salts Span. Acidos, bases y sales 
board and lodging casa y comida 

body and soul cuerpo y alma 

bread and water pan y agua 

house and yard Germ. Haus und Hof 
husband and wife Ital. marito e moglie 
pick and shovel Span. pico y pala 

sharps and flats sostenidos y bemoles 


As examples of class II, coordinates fixed in one language and not in 


another, there are the following: 


Span. aceituna y alcaparra olive and caper 
aji y tomate green pepper and tomato 
ajo y cebolla garlic and onion 
bueno, bonito y barato good, pretty and cheap 
leido y escribido falsely learned 
pie y pisada foot and footstep 
sopla y muerde soothes and bites 

Germ. Tag und Nacht day and night 

Lat. ferro ignique iron and fire 


Here are a few illustrations of class III, coordinates which are fixed in 
a different order in different languages. 


Span. delante y detris back and forth 
blanco y negro black and white 
Ital. anima e corpo body and soul 
Germ. Butter und Brot bread and butter 
Wasser und Brot bread and water 
Span. perro y gato cat and dog 
ratén y gato cat and mouse 
Ital. cravatta e colleto collar and tie 
Span. cepillo y peine comb and brush 
ladrones y policia cops and robbers 
vivo 0 muerto dead or alive 
garganta, nariz y ofidos ears, nose and throat 
Ital. acqua e fuoco fire and water 
ganso y gansa goose and gander 
Span. jinete y caballo horse and rider 
coche y caballo horse and wagon 
frio y caliente hot and cold 
besos y abrazos hugs and kisses 


cuchara, tenedor y cuchillo knife, fork and spoon 
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Germ. (zu) Wasser und (zu) Land land and sea 

Span. llave y cerradura lock and key 
ancho y largo long and wide 
mazo y mortero mortar and pestle 
hilo y aguja needle and thread 
lapiz y pluma pen and pencil 
sartenes y cazuelas pots and pans 
tira y empuja push and pull 

Fren. _ bleu, blanc et rouge red, white and blue 

Span. bromas y veras sense and nonsense 
hueso y pellejo skin and bones 
agua y jabon soap and water 
tarde o temprano sooner or later 


A number of scholars have attempted to explain the reason for the fixed 
order of words when coordinated. Jespersen believes the order of coordi- 
nated words in English to be determined largely by the rhythm.’ He says, 
“In combinations of a monosyllable and a dissyllable by means of and, the 
practice is always to place the short word first because the rhythm then 
becomes the regular ’aa ’aa instead of ’aaa ’a (’before the a denotes the 
strongly stressed syllable). Thus we say bread and butter, not butter and 
bread; further bread and water, milk and water, cup and saucer, wind 
and weather, head and shoulders, by fits and snatches, from top to bottom, 
rough and ready, rough and tumble, free and easy, dark and dreary, high 
and mighty, up and doing... . ’’* In his second edition of this same work 
Jespersen has changed the first sentence quoted to read ‘‘the usual practice 
is to place the short word first, etc.”’ 

F. N. Scott cites this conclusion of Jespersen’s and takes issue with it.® 
Scott examined two hundred seventy-six coordinate phrases at random and 
found that in forty-two per cent of his cases the longer word preceded the 
shorter word. To support this assertion he gives many examples where the 
longer word does not come last as Jespersen says. Among Scott’s many ex- 
amples are such well known coordinates as: 


butter and eggs 
chapter and verse 
dollars and cents 
hammer and tongs 
powder and shot 
profit and loss 
sisters and wives 
summer and fall 


* Otto Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language, Leipzig, 1905. 

* Loc. cit., p. 233. 

°F. N. Scott, ‘“The Order of Words in Certain Rhythm-Groups,” Modern Language Notes, 
1913, vol. XXVIII, pp. 237-239. 
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Scott, however, although he shows that Jespersen has given an inaccu- 
rate impression of the order of coordinated words in English, offers no theory 
of his own as to the cause of the fixed word order. Nevertheless, Scott is 
correct. In our five hundred English coordinates we find many examples of 
the shorter word in the final position. 

Jespersen’s rhythm theory will not hold for a number of Spanish coordi- 
nated words either. Compare such pairs as these in which the longer word 
comes first. 


altura y peso 
Castilla y Leén 
cepillo y peine 
delante y detras 
galletas y queso 
gasolina y aceite 
ladrillos y mezcla 
maceta y pilén 
manos y pie 
marido y mujer 
norte y sur 
sostenidos y bemoles 
vitalidad y vigor 


The rhythm theory suggested an examination of the effect of the stress 
on the order of words, but any rule formulated had numerous exceptions. 
Words stressed on the last syllable may precede or follow words not so 
stressed. For instance 


Stressed Final—Unstressed Final 
Adan y Eva 
aji y tomate 
Unstressed Final—Stressed Final 
agua y jabén 
antes y después 


An examination of the esdrijulas shows an anomalous situation also. 


Esdrajulas—Non-Esdrdjulas 
4cidos y bases 
débiles y cansados 
pélvora y municiones 
Non-Esdrfjulas—Esdriajulas 
ganancias y pérdidas 
primero y Gltimo 
risas y lagrimas 


It does not seem then that rhythm can be the sole factor in determining 
the sequence of coordinated words. 
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Another theory which has been proposed is that of J. Morawski.* How- 
ever, Morawski worked with rhymed forms only. He deals with such coordi- 
nates as nt oxle nt moxte, sin lon ni son, seso y peso, etc. and has formu- 
lated a phonological theory to explain the order of words in these expres- 
sions. He says, “L’ordre des mots n’est pas indifférent. Pour ce qui est des 
formules allitérées, le regretté C. Salvioni a demontré, par de nombreux 
examples empruntés aux différents dialectes italiens, que des deux membres 
formant allitération, le membre plus court précéde le membre plus long. 
Cette loi peut s’appliquer également aux formules rimées, surtout synthé- 
tiques. (By synthetic he means two different words as seso y peso in con- 
tradistinction to bien y rebien.) Il s’ensuit que le monosyllabe précédera le 
dissyllabe “ir y venir” le dissyllabe précédera le trissyllabe ‘‘De hecho y 
de derecho”’, etc. Cette loi souffre 4 peine des exceptions, comme dans 
“desnudo crudo.’” 

After thus reiterating Jespersen’s theory, Morawski proceeds to offer 
rules to determine the order of rhymed words of equal syllabic length. His 
formulations are: 

1. Words beginning with a vowel or / precede those beginning with a 
consonant. 

2. In the case of words of equal length or nearly equal length both begin- 
ning with a consonant, the voiceless precedes the voiced, the palatal the 
dental, and the dental precedes the labial. 

3. Of the three labials f, m and p, f precedes p, and f and p precede m. 

Morawski states that there are hardly any exceptions to the above rules 
except where the sense requires it. However, he says that in the case of 
words beginning with other sounds than those given above, he was unable 
to formulate any rule. Nevertheless, he finds that words beginning with s 
are usually “‘in the strong position,” 7.e., final; words beginning with r 
are generally final except when the other word begins with a liquid, and 
words beginning with / precede those beginning with ¢. 

Although Morawski’s rules fit the cases he cites of rhymed phrases, 
they certainly will not apply to unrhymed coordinates. To his first rule, 
that words beginning with a vowel or /: precede those beginning with a conso- 
nant there are many exceptions, among which are: 


besos y abrazos 
Cain y Abel 
cuerpo y alma 
derecho y angosto 
gasolina y aceite 
macho y hembra 


* J. Morawski, ‘‘Les Formules Rimées de la Langue Espagnole,” Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, 1927, XIV, pp. 113-133. 
7 Ibid., p. 114. 
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maestro y alumno 
manteca y achiote 
padre e hijo 
sangre y arena 
superior e inferior 


His second rule, that the voiceless precedes the voiced has too many 
exceptions to validate it for unrhymed coordinates, for example: 

Voiced Voiceless 
ganancias y pérdidas 
ricos y pobres 
lapiz y pluma 
listo y preparado 
largo y flaco 


Examples which invalidate Morawski’s rule that the palatal precedes 
the dental are sarlenes y cazuelas, siempre y cuando, tenedor y cuchillo. The 
following do not follow his rule that the dental precedes the labial: papel y 
tinta, plato y taza, pluma y linta. These examples show that the palatal does 
not always precede the labial (labiodental): manos y cara, perro y gato. 
Of the labial group f does not precede m in masculino y feminino. Neither 
is the word beginning with s final in the following: 

sartenes y cazuelas 
siempre y cuando 
simple y puro 

sopla y muerde 
sordo y mudo 
sostenidos y bemoles 


And the word beginning with ¢ is not final in ratén y gato, ricos y pobres, nor 
in romances y aventuras. 

However, even if Morawski’s rules did apply to unrhymed coordinates, 
many combinations would still be unclassified. Words beginning with the 
same letter, such as desafueros y desatinos, flores y frutas, pico y pala, and 
sano y salvo as well as those beginning with vowels, such as artes y oficios 
remain anomalous. So do many other combinations not covered by Moraw- 
ski, such as carne y hueso, cielo y lierra, etc. 

Attacking the problem of the order of coordinates, Behaghel in his 
study of the relationship between the length and sequence of sentence parts 
comes to much the same conclusion as Jespersen, formulates a “law of the 
increasing members,’ and suggests the idea of semantic determination 
also.® 


® Otto Behaghel, ‘“‘Bezichungen zwischen Umfang und Reihenfolge von Satzgliedern,” 
Indogermanische Forschungen, vol. XXV, 1909, p. 138, says, ‘Was ist nun der letzte Grund 
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However, Behaghel admits that his rule of the increasing member was 
made from observing the style of German, Latin and Greek authors and he 
states that it applies less to popular speech or writing.® 

In his Deutsche Syntax, Heidelberg, vol. III, 1928, p. 367, §1051, 
Behaghel reiterates the Jespersen theory and propounds another phonetic 
one also. He observes that in German coordinates words containing ac- 
cented i or u precede those with accented a. He says, “‘Gern wird auf die 
Vokalfolge Riicksicht genommen: auf 7 oder u folgt a, wie in den Ablautbil- 
dungen (Klingklang, Singsang, Ticktack, Wirrwarr, usw.) der Vokal a 
bedeutet gegeniiber dem 7 oder u die Ruhelage, in die aus der Abweichung 
von der Ruhelage gern zuriickgekehrt wird: weder Gicks noch Gacks, 
Gliick und Glas, Kisten und Kasten, Miintze und Mass, singen und sagen, 
Stiitze und Stab, as wind endi wag, zittern und zagen.”’ Applying this rule to 
Spanish, we find that it may explain a few coordinates such as ajf y fomate, 
agut, acd y aculld, pico y pala, and lira y hala, but there are just as many 
cases in which a precedes 7 or u, e.g., garganta, nariz y ofdos, lapiz y pluma, 
llave y cerradura, and padre e hijo. 








dieser Neigung, das Bedeutsamere und das Umfangreichere gegen das Ende des Satzes zu 
riicken? Es scheint das Verfahren auf der einen Seite dem Hérenden Vorteile zu bieten, je 
niher ein Satzglied dem Ende des Satzes steht, zumal wenn dieses zugleich Ende der Rede ist, 
desto leichter wird es behalten werden. Man wird also gerne das ans Ende riicken, was man 
wegen seiner Wichtigkeit dem Gediichtnis des Hiérers besonders einpriigen méchte, oder das- 
jenige, was wegen seines grésseren Umfangs an sich nicht so leicht vom Gedichtnis aufgenom- 
men wird. Das Verfahren empfiehlt sich aber auch vom Standpunkt des Sprechenden selbst. 
Hat der Mensch Arbeiten zu leisten, die verschieden schwierig sind, verschiedene Anspriiche 
an seine Kraft stellen, so ist er im allgemeinen geneigt, zunichst das leichtere zu erledigen und 
dann erst sich den grésseren Aufgaben zuzuwenden. Und weiter: wenn zwei Aufgaben zu 
lésen sind, von denen die eine weniger, die andere mehr Zeit erfordert, so wird man, wenn die 
Zeit driingt, sich mit der ersten Aufgabe abfinden, und an die zweite herangehen, wenn mehr 
Zeit zu Verfiigung steht. Dass aber die Zeit dringt, das wird der Fall sein im Anfang des Satzes, 
je weiter gegen Ende des Satzes, desto mehr Spielraum ist gegeben. 

Und man kann die letztere Betrachtung auch umkehren. Man wird nicht nur die linger 
dauernde Arbeit auf den Zeitraum verlegen, wo man den Abschluss leichter hinausschieben 
kann; man wird auch, wenn man sich Zeit lassen kann, die Arbeit griindlicher tun, mehr ins 
Einzelne gehen, oder, sprachlich ausgedriickt: man wird nicht nur fiir den umfangreicheren 
Ausdruck die spitere Stelle wahlen, sondern auch fiir die spiitere Stelle den unfangreicheren 
Ausdruck sich zubereiten. So bildet sich unbewusst in den Sprachen ein eigenartiges rhyth- 
misches Gefiihl, die Neigung, vom kiirzeren zum lingeren Glied iiberzugehen; so entwickelt 
sich das, was ich, um einen ganz knappen Ausdruck zu gewinnen, als das Gesets der wachsenden 
Glieder bezeichnen michte.” I am indebted to Prof. Leo Spitzer of Johns Hopkins University 
for pointing out Behaghel’s work to me. 

* Finding that the rhythm theory does not hold so well for Plautus, Behaghel says, op. cit., 
p. 142, ‘‘Man diirfte vielleicht sagen, dass Plautus der gesprochenen Rede niher steht als 
andere Schriftsteller; und fiir die rein gesprochene volkstiimliche Rede darf man vielleicht 
vermuten, dass sie von unserem rhythmischen Gesetze weniger weiss, als das kiinstlerisch 
geschulte Empfinden des Dichters, des Redners, 
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When it became evident that the order of coordinates could not be 
explained entirely as part of the rhythmic, accentual or phonological aspects 
of language, it seemed to us that the order of fixed coordinates might be 
also semantically determined. We have noted the following tendencies: 
the desirable usually precedes the undesirable, the more important the 
less important, the light the dark, the masculine the feminine, the positive 
the negative, the principal the subsidiary, the greater the smaller, the near 
the far, the top the bottom, the present the future.'!® As examples of the first 
category, the desirable-the undesirable, there are: 


Spanish English 
ni en la buena ni en la mala better or worse 
bueno y malo fair and foul 
ganancias y pérdidas friend or foe 
ganar o perder good and bad 
nadar o perecer good and evil 
ricos y pobres hit or miss 
risas y lagrimas rich and poor 
vivo 0 muerto right and wrong 


Among those in the second category, the more important-the less impor- 
tant are: 


amo y esclavo captain and crew 
capitan y tripulante father and son 
Dios y patria God and country 
maestro y alumno gold and silver 
oro y plata teacher and pupil 
padre e hijo work and play 
ta y yo you and I 


As examples of the third category, light and dark, there are: 


blanco y negro blondes and brunettes 
luz y sombra light and dark 
rubias y morenas light and shade 


The fourth category, masculine and feminine, has among others: 


ganso y gansa husband and wife 
hombre y mujer king and queen 
masculino y femenino masculine and feminine 
padre y madre men and women 

rey y reina Mr. and Mrs. 


10 Behaghel in his Deutsche Syntax, loc. cit., recognizes some of these categories, but, prob- 
ably because he deals with German coordinates only, makes no mention of exceptions to the 
rule. In fact, he cites Jahr und Tag as an example of temporal sequence, a category which 
English day and year helps make a bit shaky. 
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In the positive-negative category, there are among others: 


ahora o nunca 

(lo) cierto y (lo) falso 
con o sin 

regular e irregular 

si o no 

todo o nada 


now or never 
pro and con 

sense and nonsense 
true and false 

with or without 
yes or no 


As examples of the principal-subsidiary category, there are: 


comer y beber 
cuarto y bafio 
ladrillos y mezcla 
mesas y sillas 
pluma y tinta 


brain and brawn 
bread and wine 
collar and tie 

ice cream and cake 
room and board 


In the seventh category, the greater-the smaller, there are among others: 


altos y bajos 
m4s 0 menos 

mil y uno 
mujeres y nifios 
plata y calderilla 
singular y plural 


big and little 
birds and bees 
gas and oil 
hammer and nail 
socket and plug 
tall and short 


In a spatial sequence that which is near is generally mentioned before 
that at a distance, that in front before that behind, that on top before that 


on bottom. 


aqui, alla y aculla 
cerca 0 lejos 

delante y detrfs 
esto y aquello 
manos y pies 
sostenidos y bemoles 


front and back 

hand and foot 

hat and coat 

here and there 

parlor, bedroom and sink 
stem to stern 


In a temporal sequence, the ninth and last category, what takes place 


first is generally mentioned first. 


antes y después 

comprar y vender 
mafiana, tarde y noche 
pasado, presente y futuro 
pérdidas y hallazgos 


assault and battery 
before and after 
buy and sell 

signed and sealed 
song and dance 


It is important, however, to realize that these categories merely indicate 
tendencies. For instance, in the desirable-undesirable group we find the 


following exceptions: 


duro o blando 
ladrones y policfas 


rain or shine 
(in)sickness or (in) health 
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sink or swim 
tears and laughter 


To the important-less important category we find these exceptions: 


caballo y caballero body and soul 

coche y caballo horse and rider 

comedias y comediantes men and angels; cf. santos y mundanos 
cuerpo y alma neat and clean 


young and old 


An exception to the light-dark category is English black and white. 

Occasionally the feminine is mentioned before the masculine in English, 
e.g., bride and groom, goose and gander, mom and pop, and mother and 
dad. There are among our examples only four cases in which the negative 
precedes the positive, English odds or evens, off and on and Spanish bromas 
y veras (cf. sense and nonsense) and sordos y sonoros. 

The principal-subsidiary category is established on rather shaky grounds 
for it is sometimes hard to distinguish which is principal and which is sub- 
sidiary. In English meats are usually mentioned first, e.g., bacon and eggs, 
corned beef and cabbage, ham and cheese, liver and onions, meat and 
potatoes, pork and beans, etc. In Spanish the meat often seems to be sub- 
sidiary, e.g., arroz con pollo, chile con carne, and mole de guajalote. English 
says sugar and water, but Spanish agua con aztiar; English cheese and 
crackers, Spanish galletas con queso; English rock and rye, Cuban Spanish 
aguardiente con asticar candi. 

In some cases the smaller precedes the larger. 


corto y largo cats and dogs 

Japon y China hook and ladder 

medios y reales nuts and bolts (bolts and nuts in the trade) 
ratén y gato pins and needles 


As exceptions to our rules for spatial sequence there are: 


de atras hacia adelante back and forth 
garganta, nariz y oidos hoof and mouth 
de pies a cabeza land, sea and air 


Violating temporal sequence we have in English (Put on) shoes and 
stockings. 

Thus it is obvious that there are many exceptions to our semantic 
categories. However, this is not the only difficulty. In classifying the ap- 
proximately five hundred English coordinates, there appeared forty-four 
which consisted of synonymous pairs while about eighty had to be placed 
in a miscellaneous group. Of our approximately four hundred Spanish 
coordinates, ten consist of synonymous pairs while about seventy have to be 
classified as miscellaneous. 
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acicalado y emperifollado 
breve y conciso 

listo y preparado 

modos y maneras 
trabajos y molestias 


Some examples of the synonymous pairs are: 


fair and square 
free and easy 
might and main 
pure and simple 
rant and rave 
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vitalidad y vigor whys and wherefores 


Some of the miscellaneous ones are: 


aji y tomate boots and saddle 
+ ajo y cebolla cold and damp 
ish, ’ 
buero, bonito y barato dot and dash 
and . 
‘ cuchara, tenedor y cuchillo fish or fowl 
live ace oot acces ; é : 
frio y caliente hammer and tongs 
mee lapiz y pluma hot and cold 
rayos y truenos how, when and where 
nds sano y salvo how and why 
ub- siempre y cuando if and when 
res, toma y daca push and pull 
and tira y empuja safe and sound 
ub- a P os ‘ . ° r , © “1 
Since in addition to the exceptions to the rules given above it is likely 
‘ch rs : 
li that at least twenty per cent of fixed coordinates are unclassifiable semanti- 
and cally and, as we have already seen, although rhythm and phonology doubtless 
a } } j ; 
sn 


play their part in determining the order of words which are coordinated, 
one can never predict which of many principles will be dominant in any given 
case, it is evident that the fixed order of coordinates is a lexicographical 
problem. It is hoped, then, that this study will stimulate the inclusion of 
fixed coordinates in monolingual and bilingual dictionaries. However, their 
de) inclusion is especially important in bilingual dictionaries, for surely a for- 
eigner needs to know them as much as he does the idioms and the proverbs 
which dictionaries now include, for without a knowledge of the fixed order 
of coordinates one’s language can be neither colloquial nor idiomatic. 
RicHARD D. ABRAHAM 
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He Is Meek, and He Is Mild: 
English and Russtan Saints 


T THE same time we debate the everlasting future beyond the grave, 

an image of Agnus Dei comes before our eyes. Blake has spoken of the 

Throne in every Man which is the Throne of God, and his question to the 

little lamb, “‘Who made thee?”’, can have only one answer when the song 
rings out in innocence: 


He is meek, and He is mild; 
He became a little child. 


The spirit which calls for love in what may ultimately prove a loveless 
world echoes elsewhere, in the question that Kolya puts to Alyosha: 


“‘Karamazov,” cried Kolya, “can it be true what’s taught us in religion, that we 
shall all rise again from the dead and shall live and see each other again, all, Ilusha 
too?” 

“Certainly we shall all rise again, certainly we shall see each other and shall 
tell each other with joy and gladness all that has happened!” Alyosha answered, 
half laughing, half enthusiastic. 

“Ah, how splendid it will be!”’ broke from Kolya. 


This community of spirit transcends boundaries, is neither English nor 
Russian, and treats of the greater need for love than for revenge that is in 
man. Blake, like Dostoyevsky, sees a vision; the vision burns with faith; the 
faith is in the same God. 

Not always has this been appreciated. Differences between the English 
and the Russians impress the modern reader by their ample documentation; 
similarities of culture, or likenesses of two peoples, have often been drowned 
in deep waters of platitude. Ernest Simmons, in his English Literature and 
Culture in Russia, 1553-1840, adopts the hallowed tradition that Russia 
first opened her windows on Europe during the reign of Ivan the Terrible, 
and passes off in a single sentence the Byzantine Greek and Scandinavian 
influences of the Kiev Period. Many persons sing in the chorus which cele- 
brates strange Muscovy. Phineas Fletcher, who was ambassador from Queen 
Elizabeth to Russia, worries about the burial practices of the people: 

In winter time, when all is covered with snow, so many as die are piled up ina 
hovel in the suburbs like billets on a wood stack; they are as hard with the frost as 4 


very stone, till the springtide come and resolve the frost, what time every man taketh 
his dead friend and committeth him to the ground. 
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Ivan’s successor wears at his coronation an upper robe so thick with orient 
pearls and stones it weighs two hundred pounds, and the train is carried off 
the ground by six dukes. ‘‘His Staff imperial was of a Unicorn’s Horn three 
foot and a half long,” writes Milton, the anti-Royalist, in his A Brief History 
of Muscovia, “beset with rich stones.” Milton complains about the journals 
of travellers to Muscovy, which tell long stories of ‘absurd Superstitions, 
quaint Habits, and other petty Circumstances little to the purpose.” All of 
which does not prevent him (as when he describes the robe of Fedor Ivano- 
vitch) from passing them on. 

Does God exist in a land where enemies may convert a man’s skull toa 
drinking cup? Does the Almighty recognize a society where men send whips 
to women, “‘to signify, if she offend, what she must expect’’; indeed, where 
women think themselves not beloved if they are not beaten once a week? 
Does God bless the Russe who asks to be buried with new shoes on his feet, 
‘as to a long Journey?” The questions pulsate; Miltonic rhetoric answers 
them all... the Greek Church service in Russia is followed with excess of 
superstitions, for “‘Whordom, Drunkenness and Extortion none worse than 
the Clergy.”’ A strange land indeed! Points of contact are there none. The 
English God is not the Russian God; if anything, the English God has finer 
thoughts, and lives in a higher Heaven. He reminds His worshippers of a 
highly sophisticated gentleman who has seen a good deal in his time. 

Readers of a later age find difficult the tracing of any belief held in com- 
mon by Englishman and Russian before the time of Ivan. However, at least 
one such belief exists: He is meek, and He is mild. More, His servants, 
whether English or Russian, look remarkably similar. 

Hagiography is a word that excites little excitement in an increasingly 
secular society. But the study of the lives of saints offers unexpected re- 
wards, illuminates dark pockets of history. England and Russia have walked 
on roads that wind alike. The Fourth Century ended with the growth of the 
practice of invocation of saints. Athanasius of Alexandria was writing the 
life of Antonius the Great. Veneration of these dedicated souls, as Herbert 
Thurston reminds us, differs little either in its essence or in its manifesta- 
tions from the pagan worship of gods and heroes. Thus in England we find 
that with the acceptance of Christianity, the saints simply occupy the places 
left vacant by the Druids who have disappeared, and fulfill the duties of 
ministering the sacred rituals of the tribe, conducting worship, and burying 
the dead; and in Russia the pre-Christian Rus worshipped half-gods not too 
different from Christian saints. 

By the second half of the Tenth Century Simeon Metaphrastes had set 
the pattern of hagiography of Byzantine saints, and by the Eleventh Cen- 
tury both England and Russia were talking about native-born saints. No 
longer did they share simply in the translated literature of the Continental 
Church (see Nikolai Gudzy’s History of Early Russian Literature for a fasci- 
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nating study of Alexis, known to the English long before he was Englished 
by William Caxton in The Golden Legend); they wrote to please themselves. 
None of the lives are written by contemporaries of the saints, but appear in 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries and later. Some are based on mere ora! 
tradition. Miracles are occasionally invented to account for possessicn of a 
certain estate by a monastery, or as a deterrent against violation of sanc- 
tuary. Boris and Gleb, murdered in 1015, canonized sixty years later, are the 
first Russian saints in a Christian pantheon. 

What accounts for the gap of so many centuries between the origin of 
hagiography and the development of local saints? We simply do not know. 
The Heimskringla of Snorri Sturlason reminds us that kings of England have 
visited in Novgorod, traded in Kiev, and terrorized Moscow; the Vikings 
travel everywhere; they know well the legends of foreign lands. Admiral 
Byrds of an earlier age, they carry with them the seeds of culture. Hagiog- 
raphy may have been one of those seeds. Or perhaps ... the possibilities 
are not limited to the Viking explanation. At any rate, the Russian and 
English saint live and die in much the same way. 

They are nobly born, and far from ordinary men. Boris and Gleb are 
sons of Vladimir, just as Dunstan is of English blood, and born on English 
earth. For Dunstan’s mother, while still she carries him, all the tapers go out 
in the church, save only hers, which bursts into flame. The light comes from 
Heaven, cry the people, who are convinced this is God’s grace. The Russians 
Friand and Shimon are sons of a prince, Afrikanus, and Stephen of Permia 
is son of Simeon, cleric in the cathedral of Ustyug, and of a Christian mother. 
George is a knight, born in Cappadocia, and Christopher is of the lineage of 
the Canaanites. 

Their upbringing is exemplary. Boris is a good son who listens to and 
obeys his father. According to Nestor’s Narrative of the Life and Death of 
Boris and Gleb, Boris reads godly books and passes his time in prayer, while 
day and night Gleb listens to his reading, never leaving his brother’s side. 
Is this so different from Dunstan, who is taught by monks, learns his creed at 
Glastonbury, and prays the Pater Noster? A goodly child, and fair, Dun- 
stan has small care for wordly things, and yearns for righteousness. These 
children know they are fated to serve God. Stephen of Permia is a serious 
child, and does not join other children in their play; he practices doxologies, 
works diligently at reading and writing, and devotes himself to all manne 
of studies; while Patrick is educated at Rome, and there flourishes in virtues; 
and while the Holy and Venerable Bede at seven years of age is delivered to 
Benedict Biscop of Jarrow, to learn and profit much in holy life and learn- 
ing. 

They mortify the flesh and struggle with all manners of passions, among 
them physical desires. The ascetic may dare the Almighty to let him die of 
starvation, but he is perfectly assured that He will not do it; his faith is in 
the Lord. For this reason Boris marries merely to comply with his father’s 
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wishes, not for lust of the flesh, “but because of the kingly law and out of 
obedience to his father”; and Stephen of Permia grows up in innocence and 
celibacy. Among the Zirani Stephan follows the ascetic form of life. The 
English saint is no less strict; Dunstan never marries, and Bede for seven 
weeks gets by without meat and on a minimum of water. And George the 
dragon-slayer is no less virtuous in prison than out; he resists two fair 
women, Nicaea and Aquilina, who have been promised many great gifts if 
they can get George to sin with them. 

So holy are these saints, the demons who persecute them are foredoomed 
to failure. Their visitations incarnate in vain the temptation to sin. The 
Devil appears to Theodore in the forms of the pious monk Basil, and of an 
angel. He shows the Russian saint the location of the Varangian treasure, 
incites him to dig it up and go with it to another monastery; but Basil pre- 
vents this, and Theodore triumphs over the Devil, forcing him to grind five 
loads of grain and to carry lumber to the top of a high hill for a building. 
The English delight in the revenge that Dunstan similarly takes on the 
Devil, who has come to him as a woman. They stand by the smithy, she 
flirting with him; he heats his tongs, unexpectedly grabs her by the nose, 
holds her fast, and ‘‘with his tongs he blew her nose, and vexed the fiend 
full sore.”” The Devil, alas, escapes, crying curses at the bald-head. But 
Dunstan, like Theodore, has triumphed. 

The saint performs miracles, and speaks to God directly, and God listens 
to him. When Shimon lies surrounded by corpses and is wounded himself, 
he sees in the sky the similitude of a church, which later is to become the 
Kiev-Crypt Monastery. He prays to God, Who heals him of his wounds. 
Far away, in England, Dunstan beholds the joy of Heaven and Heavenly 
mansions, and hears the angels sing ‘“‘Kyrie Eleison’’; Patrick’s command 
that a stolen sheep bleat and cry in the belly of a thief comes true in a church 
and the thief repents while others foreswear the stealing of sheep; and too 
familiar for repetition is the prayer of Patrick which rids Ireland of 
venomous beasts. The miracles are those of Christ: Prokhor, monk of the 
Crypt Monastery, helps the starving people by changing pigweed into bread 
and ashes into salt. Russian or English, the people love and they under- 
stand the spirit which animates hopples of stones, and causes them to say, 
after Bede has finished preaching to them, “‘Amen.”’ 

The workers in the vineyard of the Lord shall reap their harvest. The 
saint’s death is often untroubled; pain is not to a major degree part of the 
pattern of hagiography. Bede’s death comes with all glory. He is houseled, 
anointed; he kisses his brethren, and prays them all to remember him. On 
the Ascension Day the hair is spread, and he lays him down thereon, and 
prays for the Grace of the Holy Ghost. But he dies no happier than Stephen 
of Permia, who has been both priest and bishop, and who has brought the 
Zirani into orthodoxy. 

Saints do not die merely because the flesh corrupts: there is a life beyond 
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life. Gleb’s body may be cast in the desert, but passing mer~hants, shep- 
herds, and huntsmen will see above it a pillar of flame, and hear the song of 
angels; Yaroslav will find the body uncorrupted and fragrant. Nestor’s ver- 
sion tells of miracles performed at the tombs of Boris and Gleb. The relics 
of George help the Christians to take Jerusalem, and the mad Saracen who 
puts his head into the hole in George’s tomb becomes sane; spirit triumphs 
over its mortal garment. Glorious indeed is the story of the clerk who at- 
tempts in vain to write an epitaph for Bede, and who prays to God to sup- 
ply a true metre, and who finds on Bede’s tomb, written by an angel, 


Hic sunt in fossa 
Bedae venerabilis ossa. 


Enemies of the saints are enemies of God and the people, and even though 
the saints die, their enemies are subject to retribution. The legend of Boris 
and Gleb tells how the accursed Svyatopolk flees, but a demon loosens his 
bones and he cannot sit on his horse. Carried on a litter, he dies in the waste 
land between the Czechs and Lyakhs; he has lost a kingdom in this world 
only to gain torment everlasting in the other. An evil odor, unlike the odor 
which surrounds Gleb, or, for that matter, the Venerable Bede, emanates 
from his tomb. Dacian may slay George, but he will go home only to have 
fire fall down from Heaven to burn him and all his servants; nor can the odor 
of sizzling flesh be any more pieasant. 

These saints, being more than mortal men, must be praised as such. 
Eulogies are inevitable. The authors of the legends address prayers to the 
saints, as in the story of Boris and Gleb; the most rhetorical passages in the 
life of Stephen of Permia sing Stephen’s praises. The distant island is not so 
distant after all: ““This blessed and holy martyr Saint George is patron of 
this realm of England, and the cry of men of war.” 

The lives of saints are frequently decidedly literary in merit, and do not 
simply perpetuate a naive Church tradition. Gudzy remarks on the aesthet- 
ic qualities of the Boris and Gleb legend: the lyric laments, the monologues, 
the prayers, and the meditations. The story tries to be historical by describ- 
ing exactly events, facts, historic places and persons. The rhetoric conveys 
a lyric pathos. Two young brothers, confronted by the threat of death, 
exemplify the battle between the despair of fear and the faith in a heavenly 
reward. They remind us of George, who encourages Dacian’s wife, about to 
be executed, to have faith in Christ. Dacian has taken her by the hair, and 
is beating her cruelly. Cries George: “‘Doubt thee nothing, fair daughter, for 
thou shalt be baptized in thy blood.” Then “began she to worship our Lord 
Jesu Christ, and so she died and went to Heaven.”’ 

These similarities transcend coincidence. They indicate the closeness of 
both England and Russia to a common tradition of hagiography, and this 
at a time when Russia was supposedly isolated from the rest of Europe. The 
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Russians may well have put ‘Letters testimonial” in the hands of a dead 
person, as Milton condescendingly recorded, 

. .. to Saint Nicholas, or Saint Peter, that this was a Russe of Russes and dy’d 
in the true Faith; which, as they believe, Saint Peter having read, forthwith admits 
him into Heaven. 


But Donne has spoken of the connections between man and men, and Gorky 
knows how much like Christ the modern man (Tolstoy) can be, and Dosto- 
yevsky has faith in the Resurrection. These notes for a suggested study and 
revaluation of a hagiography which includes a Russian tradition can end on 
nothing more Christian than the sentiment of Blake: 
He is meek, and He is mild; 
He became a little child. 
I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are calléd by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 


HAROLD OREL 
University of Michigan 
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Some of the Soctal Problems Consid- 
ered by Federico Gamboa 


EDERICO GAMBOA, Mexican novelist of the late nineteenth and early 

twentieth centuries, has given a great deal of attention to social prob- 
lems and conditions in his country. Although the whole subject is too broad 
to be considered in a short article, one aspect of it can be reviewed briefly. 
In Reconquista, Suprema ley, and particularly in La llaga class oppression is 
given extensive treatment by Gamboa. Reconquista has for its dominant 
theme the groping of a wandering soul after its Maker, but there are in it 
recurring references to the oppressed classes. Salvador, the protagonist, 
cannot reconcile himself to the indifference of the upper classes towards 
those of lower rank and those who are more unfortunate than they, and he 
is satirical in his consideration of the attitude of self-complacency and the 
pride with which those more fortunately situated point to the few hospitals, 
orphanages and similar institutions when they are reproached for their heart- 
less disregard for suffering. 

Gregorio, the main character of La /laga, is the vehicle for some of Gam- 
boa’s thoughts regarding class oppression and the possibility for improve- 
ment of conditions. In the prison camp, with ample opportunity for study- 
ing the soldiers as well as the convicts over whom they have power, he sud- 
denly awakens to a realization of the fact that essentially there is no differ- 
ence between soldiers and convicts. Both are of the lower class, both are 
“under dogs,”’ both are victims, practically slaves of society—that is to say, 
of the powerful classes.! He stands amazed before this discovery so new to 
his thinking. 

In La llaga the author presents the conclusion that the prison inmate 
is in fact society’s victim because the social organism envinces no interest 
in him until such time as he has committeed some overt act which causes 
him to be regarded as something dangerous to the established order. There 
are realistic pictures of prisons and prison life in different parts of Mexico, 
but especially in the prison of Ulia at Vera Cruz. 

The novel opens with a view of the convicts at the close of the day 
when they have had their evening meal, and there is little left for them to do 
but to tumble into their bunks for the night. Some of them talk, but the 
majority of them have notl.ing to say. In addition to Gregorio, there is 4 


1 Federico Gamboa, La Ilaga, Mexico (1931), p. 61. 
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certain Martiniano whom Gamboa uses as spokesman for much of his philos- 
ophy and for many of his ideas. The prisoners are non-communicative con- 
cerning the causes of their incarceration, and they do not care to talk of 
these things even to those in similar circumstances. 

The prison is an unutterably filthy place, and when Gregorio laments 
the fact that it has fallen to his lot to go out to work, he is told by one of the 
older prisoners that he should be glad of the opportunity to get out into the 
sun and fresh air away from the rotten hole where he has been. The eternal 
longing of man for affection is shown in a description of the convicts and a 
pack of stray dogs. The dogs belong to no one in particular and remain at a 
distance while the convicts are at work, but when the men are at ease, the 
animals approach and race madly about, yelping and barking to express 
their affection.’ 

In a contemplative mood Gregorio considers the place of prisons in hu- 
man existence. Why should man in all his wisdom build a snare to which he 
himself falls victim? His imagination and intellect produce cathedrals, halls 
of justice and other beautiful edifices, but alas!—this same fertile inventive- 
ness also builds prisons which serve for the undoing of the planner. Even 
the beasts of the forest do not set traps with which to ensnare themselves.’ 

Suprema ley furnishes further scenes of prisons and corrupt courts which 
illustrate the evils of class oppression. Cartera, the court official, and his 
method of obtaining confessions remind one of modern day gangster meth- 
ods in the United States. What is wanted is the confession, and the method 
does not matter. The prisoner is made to feel that although he is not guilty, 
the easiest thing for him is to confess to the crime of which he is accused. 

In the conviction and execution of a certain Apolonio there is presented 
the question of society’s bringing a man back to health in order that it 
may take his life in its own way. There is a discussion of the general subject 
of capital punishment, a pondering of the right of the group to take the life 
of one of its members, and a consideration of society’s obligation to the ac- 
cused person; again the question: Why does society not concern itself with 
a man before he commits a crime? 

In an indirect manner a vividly horrible picture of the actual execution 
is painted. The memory of the event weighs upon the mind of Julio Ortegal, 
a court clerk, causing him to fall ill; during his illness he constantly speaks 
of the execution, the curious crowds that attended, the café nearby that did 
not even close its doors, and the fact that the judge who had passed sentence 
did not attend the execution. Through hearing the ravings of Julio his entire 
family came to know the story almost as well as he. 


* Tbid., p. 47. 

* [bid., p. 67. 

‘ Federico Gamboa, Suprema ley, Paris and Mexico (1896), p. 99. 
5 Tbid., p. 135. 
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In all the court scenes of Suprema Ley there are portrayed inefficiency 
and justice at a price; that price may be money, influence, or a pretty face. 
The terrible fact of taking human life, even by society, is powerfully im- 
pressed upon the reader in the example of Apolonio. Gamboa prefers to lay 
the blame for the crime upon society and to consider the man to be executed 
as the victim. His picture of criminal procedure as presented in Suprema 
ley shows what great reforms are necessary before anything like justice will 
be achieved. 

The poverty of the masses is another problem with which Gamboa deals 
at length and is one that is related to the preceding discussion of class op- 
pression. Poverty is seen on every hand, especially in the great metropolis, 
and the novelist brings it forcibly to the reader’s attention in all of his im- 
portant novels. In A pariencias the thoughts of a poor clerk portray most 
vividly the wretched state of affairs that exists in his own home which is 
typical of many. He sees the stark poverty, days without food and nights 
without shelter, insufficient furniture; his wife is reduced to selling her wed- 
ding ring, the very sheets from the bed, and finally the image of the Virgin 
which their child has worn as a protective amulet since birth.® 

In Metamérfosis we find a picture of the poverty and the oppressed con- 
dition of the people of the country. They are described as they approach 
the chapel of the ranch: 


Desfilaban los ilotas, los perpetuos esclavos, los que nunca han saboreado 
ningan deleite ... fatigados ... alla iban, ignorantes, miserables, desnudos, a la 
capilla; a saludar al Cristo feo, su Cristo de ellos, el Gnico que les ofrece desde el 
encierro de su sucio marco de madera, sin palabras ni engafios, concederles lo que 
ansiosamente apetecen en su cerebro rudimentario y en su cuerpo martir: 

ij El descanso! jj El supremo descanso!!? 


Widespread immorality with its attendant evils of disease, adultery, and 
desertion is an important problem of Mexico and is often related to the 
poverty of the masses. Gamboa recognizes this problem and considers it 
repeatedly in his works. The theme of both A pariencias and Suprema ley 
is that of adultery, which in the former causes Pedro to forget his gratitude 
to his foster father, and in the latter causes Julio to desert his wife. More 
than this the author has set himself in Santa the task of writing the life story 
of a prostitute. He has done this fearlessly, omitting none of the details, and 
has presented a realistic though sordid picture of the workings of vice in 
Mexico half a century ago. 

Gamboa tells us that he had often considered as a subject for one of his 
books the life of a woman of the streets. He sees this question of vice as one 
of the greatest problems that confront his country, and he feels that the 


6 Federico Gamboa, A pariencias, Buenos Aires (1892), p. 190. 
7 Federico Gamboa, Metamérfosis, Guatemala (1899), p. 240. 
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people as a whole is to blame. Again he feels that the fault is primarily that 
of society and not altogether that of the woman—the breaker of the pre- 
cepts. He reaches the conclusion that usually the woman is driven to such a 
life by the attitude which the family and society take when she makes the 
first misstep. Rather than to try to help her, they hasten her on her down- 
ward way. The title page of the novel bears the words of Hosea 4:14 that 
bespeak forgiveness for the woman because the fault is man’s, and there is a 
foreword in Santa’s own words which ends as follows: 


En pago—morf muy desvalida y nada legué—te confesaré mi historia. Y ya 
ver4s como, aunque te convenzas de que fuf culpable, de sélo ofrla lloras conmigo. 
Ya ver4s como me perdonas, oh, estoy segura, lo mismo que lo estoy de que me ha 
perdonado Dios! 


Santa, the chief character of the book is deceived by a soldier whom she 
loves. When he deserts her, and her sin is discovered by her family, she is 
turned out into the street. She sees no remedy but starvation or the course 
that she ultimately takes. Remembering that once at a fair a woman had 
told her that if ever she were in need of money, she knew of a place for her in 
the city, Santa goes to this place and becomes one of its inmates. Imme- 
diately upon her arrival she sees the living image of what she will become 
through such a life. There is a sort of prophecy, of foreshadowing, in this 
bringing together of one who has led a life of vice and one who stands upon 
the threshold of such a life. 

There is no doubt as to the influence of the French naturalists upon 
Gamboa, and he was personally acquainted with Emile Zola and Edmond de 
Goncourt. The subjects discussed above are the type of material treated by 
these authors, and his methods of treatment are very similar to theirs. At 
times he is almost photographic in his descriptions of some of the more 
sordid scenes. He presents his “slices of life’? in a powerful and effective 
manner, and the reader does not soon forget the poverty, the squalor, and 
the oppression found in the lives and places which are presented to him. 
Federico Gamboa remains the outstanding exponent of the nineteenth: 
century novel in Mexico, the novel as it was before the earth shaking events 
of 1911 and subsequent years, but he is a novelist in the European and es- 
pecially the French tradition. He belongs to the regime of Porfirio Dfaz and 
not to the era of the Mexican Revolution, yet one may find in his novels a 
portrayal of conditions that provided fertile ground for the seeds of the 
whirlwind. 

A. W. WooLsEY 

Texas State College for Women 

Denton, Texas 


§ Federico Gamboa, Santa, Barcelona and Mexico (1903), Foreword. 








How Can We Try To Create a 
Satisfactory Student- I eachers 
Program in the Modern 
Language Field? 


EACHING foreign languages in high schools is quite a problem for 
the experienced language teacher. The battle of opinions regarding 
aims and purposes, methods and integration of language teaching has 
been going on and on. In this battle there are many fronts: the language 
teachers themselves, the public and the press, the students and their 
parents, the administrators, supervisors, educators, and the colleges with 
their varieties of standards, requirements and emphases on specific aspects. 
The target is the language teacher whose work is subject to the various and 
ever changing trends, determined by time, locality and current philosophy. 
How much more complex will this problem become, when the beginning 
teacher—the student teacher at the educational colleges—comes in the pic- 
ture! How much effort has been made in the years past to define, create, 
evaluate and improve an effective student teachers program. In the modern 
language field, we should ask ourselves the yuestion whether we don’t dis- 
cuss programs that can never materialize, until we create the foundation 
on which we can build. We should ask ourselves what is the limit of what 
we can do under the present circumstances and how we can create such 
conditions as to enable us to effect a more satisfactory student teachers pro- 
gram in the modern language field. 

‘Knowledge of subject matter and teaching subject matter by the stu- 
dent teacher is not too important’ this opinion has been widely voiced. But 
one cannot learn how to teach unless one knows what to teach. The student 
teacher should know his subject matter so thoroughly that he will have a 
feeling of safety in his class, that the students can look up to him as a guide 
and their helper, that he is not the slave of his limited knowledge, that with- 
out too many risks he can follow the natural course of a free class. A good 
teacher will deeply love the subject he wants to teach and will try to convey 
his enthusiasm for his subject to his pupils. How can one love what one 
does not really know? How can one stimulate enthusiasm for a haze? The 
essence of modern language teaching includes—at least in some degree— 
speaking the language by the students along the lines of the topics, phrases, 
idioms, texts and discussions in the class. Every modern approach of the 
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language teaching requests a certain command of the language by the teach- 
er. Can anybody really expect the average college senior—many of them 
not even having had any high school courses—to have a sufficient command 
of the langua,;e, not to speak of the language ‘minors.’? 

Lawyers and physicians have to acquire a sound knowledge—beyond 
the undergraduate level—before they can go through their first field of ex- 
perience. Should this not be done in one of the most sacred, most important 
profession, educating our youth? The requirement for student teaching in 
the field of modern languages should be such as to ensure an adequate prep- 
aration in the language. The amount of language classes for the future lan- 
guage teacher at the college should be considerably increased, still more for the 
student teacher without any or inadequate high school language courses. After 
the graduation from college another year of intensive language study, preferably 
abroad and in language camps, should be added before the beginning of practice 
teaching. Nobody should start practice teaching, before he can give adequate 
proof that he can undertake the experience of language teaching with a back- 
ground which will make that experience a fruitful and happy one. 

Every critic teacher will remember how he had to ‘hunt for’ his student 
teacher to give him all the help he needs and to which he is entitled: plan- 
ning and discussing classes, class room situations, student problems, meth- 
ods, organizing the material for audio-visual aid, etc. etc. But who does not 
remember those (stereotype) answers: I have classes from 10 to 11, 12 to 1, 
I have to work from 2 to 7, after 3, etc. etc. (apart from other activities). 
Practice teaching has been—rightly—compared to the young intern’s 
work in the hospital. What would the supervising surgeon’s answer be to 
similar statements? Practice teaching should be a full time job. We all know in 
many cases it is not, in some cases it is just some avocation for the student 
teacher. The young teacher should know that his first obligation is to his 
critic teacher, and to his practice teaching with all its curricular and extra 
curricular activities. His college education in subject matter or other fields should 
be finished, before he starts this full time job. If he has to work for his living, he 
—like the intern in the hospital, the research engineer in the laboratory— 
should find working time that does not interfere with his duties. The ideal thing 
would be to supply scholarships for the gifted and needed student teacher. But 
not only he, but also the critic teacher should be given the possibility and the time 
to do a complete job for his young colleague. The supervisor’s teaching load 
should be reduced in such a way as to enable him to devote time and adequate 
energy to his student teacher’s needs. 

One of the foremost tasks in the student teacher’s program is the method 
course in his special field. All problems arising in the classroom will be dis- 
cussed in this course. Like the young intern and the research engineer or 
chemist, the beginning teacher will have to get familiar with the tools, with 
the fundamental techniques in his field, the classroom procedures. If he 
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learns this, he will be able to move more freely, to attack broader and deeper 
problems. The deepest thoughts of philosophy of education, human growth, 
psychology will avail him nothing, unless he finds a solid basis on which to 
build and grow. The young teacher will have to learn how to create an at- 
mosphere of action, friendliness and natural discipline, how to formulate his 
foreign language questions, to assign, check on and correct home assign- 
ments, to utilize chorus speaking, pictures, films, records, the blackboard 
etc. Use of the blackboard—just in the field of modern languages—is a hard 
problem in itself and requiresa sound technique. It is still the most important 
visual aid. In vocabulary, grammar, questions and answers, outlines and 
stories and all kinds of exercises there should be a continuous work on the 
blackboard. How to direct that work, how to go over the work on the black- 
board, how to keep the whole group interested, participating and working, 
how to avoid dull moments, all this requires careful planning, patient and 
skilful work in the classroom, continuous supervision and discussion. Many 
other procedures, techniques and skills will be dealt with: i.e. the art of con- 
trasting and associating, how to build on the known and to proceed to the 
new and the unknown, how to find rules inductively, how to present pre- 
pared and unprepared texts, how to build up vocabulary, idioms, speaking 
ability, how to approach culture and history of the foreign country, etc., 
etc. Then there are the problems of testing and grading (grading or not 
grading, to temper justice with mercy, or mercy with justice?), whether the 
foreign language course and the problem of teaching pupils ‘on their level’ 
should be approached under the aspect of college preparation? 

The student teacher will have to be cured from the beginner’s disease, 
his fondness of lecturing, talking, being listened to. He will have to learn 
the golden rule that what the pupils find and develop by themselves is many 
times more valuable than what is forced on them, that selfactivity is the 
basis of all truly progressive education, although educators may disagree 
concerning the amount of guidance necessary to stimulate this selfactivity. 

The method course will also give an opportunity to illustrate and evalu- 
ate other mehtods of language teaching (direct, indirect; reading cultural, 
multiple approaches; Cleveland plan, A.S.T.P. method etc.). It is im- 
possible to mention here all the problems of the foreign language practice 
teaching program. They are manifold and complex. For no teacher can 
nor should their solution ever be final and complete. They will have to be 
attacked, explored and improved over and over again, they will be the true 
teacher’s life-time obsession. But a sound, hopeful and stimulating begin- 
ning should be achieved during the practice teaching period. The time al- 
lotted for all this work—usually only one semester—is tragically short. 
Practice teaching is the most important experience in the young teacher's 
professional life. Its outcome will often—more than anything else—deter- 
mine his future development. If we want tangible results, if we want to 
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make our work for the future language teacher more beneficial, if we want 
to spare him disillusion, diappointment and discouragement, if we want to 
give him hope, confidence and a better chance of growth and improvement, 
we should extend the modern language practice teaching period to at least a full 
year’s lime. 

Just as in science, progress in language teaching methods cannot be 
achieved without sound experimentation. The teacher’s colleges with their 
campus schools are the centers of research in education, and one might 
rightly ask the question: If the campus schools should not experiment, who 
else should? But experiments above all in the complex foreign language 
fields should be based on the results of knowledge and experience. In the 
hospitals experiments are conducted only by experienced and qualified 
persons. The highest degree of skill and care is required through all stages 
of the experiment. Experiments are tried on animals before being tried on 
human beings. Evidently this cannot be done in education. Thus we should 
be cautious and conscientious in our schools. We have a responsibility to 
the pupils, too. Experimentation by the inexperienced practice teacher can 
easily ruin a class and might very soon leave nothing on which to do further 
experiments. No experiment should be conducted where there is reasonable 
assumption that the result would be negative and harmful. Giving the young 
inexperienced language teacher leeway for wild experimentation would be 
irresponsible and unfair to him and the pupils. Foundation for sound super- 
vised experimentation however should be laid during the practice teaching 
period. But the burden practice teaching in connection with experimenta- 
tion and other problems put on the campus schools is too great. A first 
year language class taught by the supervising teacher and 3 to 4 student 
teachers during one year creates an intolerable situation. If we want to safe- 
guard the pupils’ interest and at the very same time give our student teach- 
ers a better opportunity to observe and conduct classes, the public and privaie 
schools in the community should contribute much more by admitting a greater 
number of student teachers to their programs. 

I have tried to suggest some changes in the foundation on which to build 
our languages teaching program. If we cannot change the situation, we should 
ask ourselves in all honesty: What can we really achieve under the present 
circumstances? Our foremost task should be to create conditions that will 
enable us to build up a more effective foreign language practice teaching 
program, a program that will do justice to pupils and parents, to educators 
and the public, to the student teacher and that forgotten man, the critic 
teacher. 

FRANK F. FLIEss 

Western Michigan College of Education 











The Picture Method in Second- 
Year German 


ET us imagine a classroom half-filled with students of varying intellects 

and interests who have gathered there for the purpose of studying or 
at least receiving credit for a second-year course in German. Put, if you will, 
a copy of Jmmensee into the hand of each student sitting there. Imme- 
diately the picture in our minds takes on a rather dull aspect. Then let us 
suppose that the instructor enters armed with, in addition to a copy of Jm- 
mensee, two large colored illustrations which he tacks on the wall. Suddenly 
the students seem to slouch in their seats to a lesser degree. The first illus- 
tration depicts a kind old grey-headed man, sitting in a rocking chair with a 
plaid lap-robe tucked around his knees. He is looking at the picture of a 
beautiful young girl which is hanging in his room. The instructor begins to 
speak in German as he points ‘9 various parts of the illustration. The stu- 
dents are curiously leaning forward in their seats trying to catch some of 
the meaning so that they can learn the relationship of the old man to the 
beautiful girl. Next the instructor points to an illustration showing a small 
girl and boy playing in a meadow. As the instructor speaks on in German, 
it becomes clear to the students that the old gentleman is delving in retro- 
spect and through his eyes they see the beautiful girl Elisabeth as she was 
in childhood. In this short time they have met some of the characters, they 
have comprehended the bare thread of the story, and they have learned 
some new nouns and verbs. Later as the students study the same material 
in their rooms or in the library, they feel that the characters are already old 
friends. This time they are trying to read more closely to understand the 
points they did not catch at the time the reading was introduced. At the 
beginning of the next class period they are eagerly considering what they 
will be able to say in German about these same pictures when the instructor 
asks them. 

It may seem that we have let our imagination run wild, that the class- 
room scene described above is an ideal impossible to attain. Yet with the 
use of pictures for teaching second-year German we can more nearly ap- 
proach idealistic aims of foreign-language teaching. Often we feel that the 
intermediate course, many times a mere means of satisfying a degree re- 
quirement, needs “‘a shot in the arm.”’ Pictures can be the means of securing 
this needed impetus; they create and maintain interest in the literature stud- 
ied, rather than simply building vocabulary for the telling of isolated inci- 
dents as is often the case when pictures are used in first-year courses. Pic- 
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tures can be utilized with equal success for the teaching of grammar in sec- 
ond-year German. They can serve to introduce the grammar texts and also 
to teach declensions, verb tenses, the meanings of words and idiomatic 
phrases. However, their function in the teaching of grammar is much the 
same as in elementary German and it is rather my intent here to discuss a 
newer phase of the illustrative method: its function in the teaching of the 
reading material used in second-year German. The illustrative method itself 
is not new in foreign language classes, but the use of large colored sketches 
depicting literary episodes is an innovation not widely used. The argument 
for using these large illustrations is the same as that for illustrating books; 
however, the illustrations serve a wider purpose in the classroom. 

After deciding that the use of pictures for teaching languages has certain 
advantages, the question of securing suitable illustrations arises. During 
the three years that I have taught second-year German classes at Texas 
Technological College I have experimented with pictures of varying sizes 
and mediums. The best of these types can be chosen only after careful con- 
sideration of the setting, characters and general mood of the novel, short 
story or play. If the setting is unusual or if the characters have very defi- 
nitely described ages or appearances, the best results can be secured with a 
hand-drawn sketch. If the help of an amateur artist can be secured, usually 
concrete help can be given him by furnishing him with an illustrated copy 
of the text used. Very often illustrated copies of such works as Immensee 
and Germelshausen are in existence. Copying these illustrations on a large 
sheet of paper entails much less work than actually creating new illustra- 
tions. Where they do not exist, I have used the work of students or other 
interested persons on the campus who have been willing to attempt an illus- 
tration which will correctly fit the literary description. In other cases, es- 
pecially in the study of plays contained in Lust und Letd, I have found that 
magazine pictures chosen to fit the characters, just as one would cast a play 
in real life, are quite successful. In my file of pictures I have illustrations 
done with colored pencils, crayons, and water colors, as well as pictures cut 
from magazines. In choosing a picture two physical qualities should be 
watched carefully: size and color. Most of my hand-drawn sketches are 
twelve inches by eighteen inches; whatever their size they should be readily 
and easily visible to the entire class. In general, colored pictures serve the 
purpose best; those with light backgrounds are more easily visible. In using 
a black and white picture of a man’s head taken from a magazine, for exam- 
ple, care should be taken to see that the background does not have the same 
grey tones as the face. 

Once suitable illustrations are secured, the method of using them must 
be carefully considered. Whenever visual aids are mentioned in a group of 
language teachers, there are usually a few who avidly declare that they are 
confirmed users of pictures. However, upon questioning, most admit that 
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they do not use large enough illustrations and that they do not use the same 
set of pictures during two class periods. To build vocabulary, to facilitate 
comprehension and speaking ability, and above all, to create interest, the 
same group of illustrations must be used twice during consecutive class 
periods. During the first class period the instructor introduces the reading 
material to be assigned by telling the episode in German with the aid of the 
pictures. With them he can create a mood in the classroom in keeping with 
the reading text to be studied. Sometimes it is possible and desirable for 
him to turn actor and through actions he can furnish the transition between 
pictures. Then the students read the assignment and during the next class 
period the same pictures are used again. This time the students, looking at 
the illustrations, retell each episode in German and answer the German 
questions which the instructor poses. Occasionally, a picture can then be 
used as the basis for a skit to be given by a group of students in front of the 
class. To be sure, this method does not eliminate having a difficult sentence 
translated into English after the assignment has been studied. Neither does 
it eliminate the possibility of the students’ writing a paragraph in German; 
rather, the method increases the value of a written summary in German, 
for this time it may be based on one or more of the illustrations. 

Thus, the students have been able to read their assignment with greater 
ease and therefore, in most cases, more thoroughly. In addition to accom- 
plishing our aims of comprehension and practice in speaking, a greater 
amount of material can be covered better in a shorter length of time with 
this audio-visual help. Through the illustrative method the instructor has 
been able to give the students a pleasant visual introduction to German 
literature and he has inspired in them a genuine interest in the reading 
texts. In that way, the students, by becoming increasingly familiar with the 
reading material, have found it easier to accomplish another important ob- 
jective: writing in German. 

THEODOR W. ALEXANDER 

Texas Technological College 

Lubbock, Texas 
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Language Occupations— The 
Foreign Service 


HE Foreign Service! Is there ever a high school graduating class 

which does not include among its members at least one aspirant to that 
alluring career? The sample examination questions may look prohibitive, 
but by the time Robert Jones has finished college he will know—oh, so very 
much! If, however, the anticipated four years function properly in awaken- 
ing a realization of the vastness of unexplored knowledge, the would-be 
Foreign Service Officer weighs carefully his actual attainments against the 
formidable examinations in prospect, and the great majority go no farther, 
so never become statistics. Of the select few who get as far as registering for 
the examinations, the chances are that not more than one in ten wili be suc- 
cessful. 

Yet because student interest in the career is so great, because the need 
for the best available personnel is growing steadily, because much of the 
training which would equip one to enter the Foreign Service would serve 
well elsewhere, and finally because recent changes have outmoded the stand- 
ard guidance materials concerning the Service, it seems worth while to view 
the situation as it stands in 1950. If we are to be realistic, we will acknowl- 
edge at the outset that there is a tremendous difference as to opportunities 
for the two sexes, but before we conclude we may be able to show that the 
outlook for women is less gloomy than many of them and of their counselors 
have thought. 

Thus forewarned, let us glance at the statistics and interpret them 
briefly. The story is well told in an article in The Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine for November 6, 1948, significantly entitled “Obstacle Race to 
the Foreign Service.” It was prepared shortly after the written examinations 
for that year’s candidates had been given, so final figures were not in. Of 
the 1,960 who in July had filed entries in eighteen cities in the United States 
and in many foreign countries, more than 800 had fallen by the wayside. 
These included 460 who had decided against a foreign service career or 
after a belaced look at the sample examinations (available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents in Washington) had changed their minds and another 
360 who simply failed to show up. 

It is usual for the written examinations to eliminate four out of five can- 
didates, The remaining fifth are then ready for the semi-final hurdle, a later 
appearance before a five man panel of experts and foreign service officers 
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for the oral examination, a one hour ordeal designed more to test an appli- 
cant’s character and alertness than his knowledge. Meanwhile, a security 
check will have been made by the State Department and the F.B.I. The 
last obstacle is a rigid physical examination. 

According to the Monitor article, data for the preceding year (1947) 
showed that of the 2,088 young Americans who had entered the race only 
114 had passed all the barriers. Mademoiselle for January, 1950, is respon- 
sible for the statement that there were 1,200 who took the examinations 
last year but only 69 who passed—none of them women. 

It would seem that those who were represented in the final figure would 
have at last reached the foot of the ladder. But if so, it is only to grasp it 
hopefully. For the number of men who may be actually called into service 
is dependent upon appropriations by Congress. Current materials from the 
State Department say that successful candidates may anticipate a two year 
delay before receiving appointments. 

When the hardy survivor finally is called and sworn in, it is as a Foreign 
Service Officer, Class 6. He then joins a group at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute for six weeks’ intensive study in fundamentals, after which he will be 
off to whatever destination the Service designates. 

The financial inducement offered a young man (or, theoretically, a young 
woman) contemplating service in this capacity ranged until recently for 
Class 6 from $3,300 minimum up to $4,400 maximum. The figure rose to a 
maximum of $13,500 for a Class 1 or a Career Minister appointment. How- 
ever, a stamped notice on recent circulars states that by an act of Congress 
of July 6, 1949, basic salaries in the Foreign Service up to and including 
$10,000 were increased $330 per annum. 

In addition to the salary increase, there have of late been some highly 
significant and on the whole encouraging changes. The general procedures 
have not been altered nor the difficulties decreased, but the emphasis has 
been changed, apparently for the better, in noteworthy respects. 

Of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission for governmental 
reorganization, the ones put into effect most quickly and fully were those 
for the reorganization of the State Department. In May, 1949, Congress 
passed laws embodying the recommendations of the Task Force on Foreign 
Affairs. The contribution by two of its members to a symposium in the 
American Political Science Review for October, 1949, is well worth reading 
in detail. 

In view of the vastly increased need for the United States to supply 
leadership for the democratic nations of the world, the Commission brought 
in recommendations based on several premises. Present need for leadership 
is of a cooperative nature. The day of the unilateral declaration has been 
superseded by that of international commitment. It has been repeatedly 
stated that the cornerstone of our foreign policy is the United Nations. The 
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Task Force pointed out that foreign affairs are now an intimate concern of 
not only the President and the Department of State but of the President 
supported by almost the entire executive branch of the government and 
that Congress is playing an increasingly significant role. 

One of the basic problems, as seen by the Hoover Commission, was the 
need for interdepartmental coordination, since “of fifty-nine major depart- 
ments and agencies in the executive branch, at least fifty-six are drawn into 
foreign affairs to a greater or less extent.” 

A second basic problem was that of the organization of the State Depart- 
ment and of the Foreign Service, which is our concern here. 

Without using the phrase “the Foreign Service mind” the task force 
nevertheless made it clear that the time for such had passed (if indeed it had 
ever existed). ‘The State Department and its overseas missions have been 
served for a number of years by two separate groups, the Foreign Service 
and the Civil Service, about equal in size as regards the number of United 
States citizens employed. Although Foreign Service Officers constitute a 
relatively small minority in the State Department, they control key posi- 
tions and tend to develop special interests. Within the corps, there is a tra- 
dition of common experience and of hardships shared together, of common 
training, and, in the past, of common background, with the inevitable result 
of a generally uniform outlook that may on occasion be set against the inter- 
ests of the Department as a whole. Under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
the Service was largely self-administered, independently to some degree of 
the Secretary of State and quite separately from the Civil Service officers in 
the department... . Its nearly autonomous status, coupled with the con- 
tinuity of its personnel as compared with the political appointments of the 
top command, have tended to endanger discipline within the Department. 
Continuity of experience and special knowledge are important elements 
in a foreign office, but they should not frustrate the democratic process. 

“The reorganization act amends the Foreign Service Act of 1946 so as 
to transfer to the Secretary of State the authority formerly exercised by the 

Director General of the Foreign Service. ... The independent status of 
the Foreign Service is thus greatly modified, and the Secretary of State now 
has close administrative supervision of all his subordinates. . . . Moreover, 
the reorganization act paves the way for eventual consolidation of the home 
and overseas services of the State Department . . . , the consolidation to be 
gradual though mandatory. The conduct of a modern foreign policy, the 
Commission felt, does not require the services of an elite corps so highly 
specialized as to be organized and controlled almost independently of the 
State Department. 

“In the past, at least, overseas representatives of the United States 
tended to lose contact with America, to the detriment of the Department’s 
function of representation. ... Improved standards of training in the 
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Foreign Service Institute, however, and longer tours of duty in the United 
States are provided in the unamended portion of the 1946 act and should do 
much to alleviate this difficulty.” 

Pursuant to authorization in the aforesaid act, the Foreign Service In- 
stitute was created in 1947. Its highly interesting and informative catalog 
may be had from the State Department upon request to the Division of 
Publications, Office of Public Affairs. It answers, among other questions, the 
one so often asked by students concerning the best places to secure training 
for the foreign service. 

In opposition to the view advanced by some in 1946 that there might well 
be an undergraduate preparatory institution comparable to Annapolis or 
West Point the idea prevailed that the best foundation for a career officer lay 
in the liberal education obtainable in representative American colleges and 
universities where there would be maximum contacts with the main currents 
of American life. The competence desired of those engaged in conducting 
the foreign relations of the United States in this new age could not be se- 
cured by training after a given pattern in any one institution. Rather it 
would depend upon an exacting recruitment process, improved adminis- 
trative policies, and an in-service training program. This last could best be 
provided by an institution in the Department of State which operates at the 
graduate school level and furnishes additional technical training. 

This is perhaps one of the most important points to be made in the pres- 
ent article, for there seems to be a surprisingly widespread notion that a 
very few universities possess a special success formula. It may well be that, 
once provided with the broad liberal education, an intensive review course 
may be immediately useful, but it seems clear from the foregoing that the 
man who is sought is one capable of assuming responsibility and of growing 
under it, one who has a broad and a deep knowledge upon which to draw 
rather than the type which is primarily a facile memorizer of data. More- 
over, it is important that he have a genuine understanding of American life 
away from its great cities. 

That there is no “best place” to train is emphasized by the Chief of 
the Recruitment Section of the Division of Foreign Service Personnel, Jud- 
son H. Lightsey, who states: Many colleges and universities throughout the 
country offer courses which would adequately prepare a candidate for the 
Foreign Service Examination. Successful candidates in every year repre- 
sent many large and small schools throughout the country. Most of them 
have at least a bachelors degree or its equivalent, and many have pursued 
graduate studies. As a general statement, it may be said that a candidate 
will have difficulty with the written examinations unless he can handle the 
English language with skill and fluency, unless he is well grounded in geog- 
raphy, modern history, government, and economics, and unless he had 4 
good reading knowledge of at least one modern language of general utility.” 
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Concerning languages the 1948 edition of ‘‘The Foreign Service of the 
United States—Educational Preparation for Foreign Service Officers and 
Entrance Examinations” states: ‘““The Third Special Examination consists 
of a series of separate examinations testing ability to read with comprehen- 
sion French, German, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish, respectively... . 
Each candidate is required to take the examination in one of the languages. 
He may elect to take an examination in the second of the languages. If he 
exercises this option, he will be advantaged if he makes a creditable grade 
in the second examination and not disadvantaged if he fails to do so.” 

In the other examinations (from which we note with interest that the 
International and Maritime Law previously required has now been dropped), 
a weighted average of seventy or higher is required. But regardless of 
how well a candidate may do on these, he must achieve a mark of seventy 
on the Modern Language examination before qualifying for the oral exam- 
ination. Provided he has passed the other examinations with the prescribed 
average, he may attempt the language examination in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year. 

This would certainly seem to demonstrate, as would the experience of 
the Foreign Service Institute, that the time for a person to acquire his 
language background is in the secondary school and in undergraduate days. 
Certainly there is no mistaking the importance attached to the knowledge of 
language in addition to whatever other abilities a person may have and 
however outstanding those may be. 

Once the aspirant has acquired the coveted “FSO 6” classification and 
is on his way he may work towards the promotion to class five or four, in 
which category he may have the opportunity to train for language-and- 
area specialization. The Institute’s catalog states in this regard that the 
general objective of such training is for the Foreign Service officer to ‘‘ac- 
quire a thorough understanding of foreign peoples and he should develop 
effective ways of communicating with them in aiding the implementation 
of national policy. Language is considered not a mechanical tool but a vital 
mode of communication with a people. Since language is an integral part 
of culture, the Institute’s objective is to stress the language-and-culture 
unity and to develop insights on the part of the officer into the ways in 
which a foreign people thinks, feels, believes, and behaves—as well as talks 
and writes.’’ Evidently the Institute realizes that knowledge of a peoples 
language is pre-requisite to that much-to-be-desired “empathy” about 
whica our social science friends speak so glibly. 

An interesting article on ‘‘The Institute’s Program of Language Instruc- 
tion,” which appeared in the July, 1949, Foreign Service Journal, is avail- 
able as a reprint from the Registrar. The Institute is working hard to build 
up foreign service personnel with a wide range and proficiency in languages. 
It regrets its inability, because of lack of staff and funds, to extend the 
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opportunity to study languages to just any State Department employee 
who would like to do so, but its limitations force it to require a certificate of 
necessity from those whom it serves. It notes with regret too that in many 
cases the amount of instruction which can be given before an officer goes 
to a new appointment is woefully inadequate—‘‘often a matter of only 
twenty hours of instruction, only a start towards further study abroad.” 
An interesting comment deals with the bad linguistic habits which officers 
may fall into from trying to study with non-linguistically trained natives, 
On the other hand, the Institute has full basic courses of thirty units, 
which involve several months intensive study, in fifteen languages, instruc- 
tional materials but not instructors in eight more, and limited instructional 
materials in twelve other languages. The fact is stressed that even with the 
best and most modern of equipment and instructors, there is no quick means 
of imparting a language. ‘“‘The most serious problem is that only in a few 
cases can personnel of the Foreign Institute be assigned or detailed to the 
Institute long enough for a really effective job of instruction to be done.” 
Anyone contemplating employment in any branch of the State Depart- 
ment will be encouraged to learn that it is part of the responsibility of the 
Institute, which has four schools, including one of Management and Ad- 
ministrative Training, to give basic training and orientation to all new 
employees. But the really exciting fact, and one on the basis of which a de- 
cision might conceivably turn as to whether to seek employment with that 
that Department, is the opportunity offered for continued training even 
while abroad—or perhaps particularly while abroad. “‘The objective is a 
coordinated network of training activities, reaching all employees of the 
Department and Foreign Service wherever they may be. .. . It is expected 
that the field post will pick up the new employee upon arrival and continue 
to instruct him and develop his abilities. The success of such efforts will 
depend largely upon the instruction provided by responsible officers at the 
post and the degree of initiative and interest in self-improvement shown 
by the individual employee. The Institute, however, is prepared to provide 
training materials, study outlines, and general guidance, even though its 
communication with the field must necessarily be mostly through corre- 
spondence.” It will be recalled that the Foreign Service Officer examina- 
tions are offered in any country where there are candidates and that in 1948, 
for instance, they were given in seventy cities outside the United States. 
It would seem then that a young person of the high caliber sought by the 
government and intent upon becoming a FSO might well go through with 
plans to take the examinations. If he wins out, fine. If not, he might, if 
qualified, enter the Service at a lower level and plan to try the examination 
later when he will have had an opportunity to observe from within and to 
strengthen his weak points. Or he may put his excellent preparation to ac- 
count by securing a Civil Service appointment to some one of the other 
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fifty-odd executive agencies which the Task Force found to be “drawn into 
foreign affairs to a greater or less extent.”” Furthermore, he should not over- 
look the fact that there are a variety of business firms which keep an eye 
out for foreign representatives with a good foundation as trainees in their 
own firms. 

The temptation to stray down this bypath is great, but must be resisted 
beyond the mere referring of readers to a few of the more significant recent 
developments. 

An article entitled ‘“‘Shortage of Able Men Handicaps U. S. Foreign 
Policy” in the Foreign Policy Bulletin for April 29, 1949, stressed the great 
need for personnel and their too frequent unavailability, especially those 
with a civilian background and viewpoint. Besides the need to staff ten 
embassies and legations which did not exist before the war, “‘the degree of 
competence in other posts is higher than it was in the days of comparative 
isolation. The State Department itself has a pay roll of 20,000, and succes- 
sive Secretaries of State since World War II have been unable to find men 
or women of real ability for every first-rank job. Membership in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies is unsatisfactory unless the country 
can command the services of able Americans in adequate numbers to repre- 
sent us in those organizations. ... The American people might begin to 
consider the creation of an orderly system for making available to the Pres- 
ident a large number of Americans skilled in diplomacy by general experi- 
ence or special training. The Foreign Service as presently constituted pro- 
vides too few officers to fill this urgent need.” 

That institutions and individuals are aware of the critical need and are 
attempting to meet it is attested by numerous developments. 

A new departure is the School of Advanced International Studies in 
Washington, about which Newsweek for April 11, 1949 carried an informa- 
tive article. The School was established as a private, non-profit organization 
to provide a limited number of qualified students with a type of instruction 
and training designed to prepare them for responsible posts in foreign rela- 
tions with government, private enterprise, and certain of the professions. 
The catalog states that college and university graduates who have adequate 
preparation in the social sciences and in modern foreign languages are 
eligible for admission to the School. The idea sounds wonderful, but that 
phrase “‘a limited number” must be taken very literally, for it is apparently 
almost as hard to get into the School as to become a Foreign Service Officer. 
Not only must the applicant have an outstanding record, but ‘“‘he must be 
Simpdlico and have a practical twist as well.’’ With less than a hundred 
students receiving the benefit of its offerings, the School can provide at 
most a very few drops in the huge bucket. Perhaps its greatest contribution 
may lie in the “‘quickie”’ courses available to firms which make contributions 
(limited to $2,500 to avoid domination) towards the support of the School, 
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which in turn offers them the privilege of sending representatives there for 
a briefing on localities where they will be working. . . . Obviously real solu- 
tion of the problem must be sought elsewhere. 

This brings us back to the regular universities as the real hope for meet- 
ing the challenge, not only for training potential Foreign Service Officers 
but his co-workers in other agencies. Here the prospects are encouraging. 
With no desire to discount the contributions of such longer established and 
better known institutions as the Fletcher School of Diplomacy for instance, 
the reader’s acquaintance with such offerings must here be assumed and al 
too brief mention made of a few of the recent developments. Selection, es- 
pecially on the basis of incomplete data, is hazardous, but at least the 
examples cited will serve to illustrate what is happening throughout the 
country. 

From Washington itself announcement comes that Georgetown Uni- 
versity has added to its offerings an Institute of Languages and Linguistics, 
and The American University has inaugurated a new area study program 
of the western hemisphere. 

The area study program was unquestionably one of the most construc- 
tive educational developments to stem from wartime educational experi- 
ences. Of those dealing with Latin America the number is so great that it 
would be impossible to choose. It is deserving of mention, however, that 
thanks to a Carnegie Corporation grant, four Southern universities— Texas, 
North Carolina, Vanderbilt, and Tulane—are conducting special institutes 
dealing with subdivisions of that area. For instance Vanderbilt offers special 
work on Brazil and Tulane on the Caribbean countries. This specialization 
is carried on along with its regular international studies, which may include 
a broad “foreign service program,’ as does Tulane for example. However, 
like other reputable institutions offering similar programs, it makes clear 
that its graduates must pass the regular examinations to enter the Foreign 
Service and that its purpose includes ‘‘preparing students for liaison service 
abroad in the employ of American corporations, for service in the United 
States in the employ of foreign corporations, or for further study in inter- 
national relations.” 

An important angle to be considered, particularly by ex-GI’s who have 
become acquainted with remote portions of the world, is the study of the 
less common languages offered by a number of universities. Again, specific 
instances are cited primarily as evidence of what is available if one looks 
for it. 

Minnesota announced in 1947 that it was about to establish a Scandi- 
navian area program. The New School .. . in New York advertises, along 
with its offerings in other languages, those in Arabic. A recent Times article 
told of Columbia’s intention to add Iranian studies to its other noteworthy 
ones, including Russian. The University of Hawaii offers an extensive pro- 
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gram in Far Eastern Studies. The University of Washington offers ad- 
vanced degrees with concentration on the Far East and a Master’s degree 
in Far Eastern and Slavic languages and literatures. The University of 
Michigan offers a doctorate in Far Eastern Languages and literatures. It 
has an outstanding program also for graduate students in its Japanese cen- 
ter and is able to offer financial assistance to the best of the advanced stu- 
dents. The article previously referred to on the Foreign Service Institute’s 
language program mentions sending officers to Yale for Japanese, Burmese, 
and Malay, to Cornell for Chinese and Russian, to Columbia for Russian 
and area studies, to Pennsylvania for Hindustani, to Princeton for Turkish 
and Arabic, and to Johns Hopkins for Mongolian. 

All such training is to the good, but is it enough to fulfill its specific pur- 
pose? And what of the lower but essential supporting ranks? Certainly 
great need exists for capable personnel there—those able to do the lesser 
jobs well and those capable of advancing to increasingly responsible posi- 
tions. More of our students might well digest the eight page leaflet ““The 
Foreign Service of the United States,” (available from the Division of 
Publications of the Department of State) of which only one page is devoted 
to the Foreign Service Officer. After brief treatment of the Foreign Service 
Reserve Officer—a status for specialists reached by application rather than 
by examination—one comes to the principal section, that devoted to For- 
eign Service Staff Officers and Employees. It is specifically stated that most 
Staff Officer positions are filled by in-service promotions from the employee 
category. 

These employees, whose qualifications etc. are listed separately, are 
(1) Secretaries or Stenographer Clerks, (2) Typists, (3) Accounting Clerks, 
(4) Code Clerks, (5) Guards, (6) Diplomatic Couriers, (7) Radio Operators, 
(8) Nurses, (9) Language Skills, and (10) Informational and Cultural 
Positions. In the first four groups and in the last two either men or women 
are acceptable. Female nurses are desired. The remaining categories are 
open to men only. Qualifications and mode of application are stated on the 
circular. 

Perhaps nowhere could we find more forcefully pointed up the fact that, 
while knowledge of a foreign language is completely indispensable to the 
equipment of many of those who carry on our foreign affairs or our inter- 
national dealings, it is unfortunately true that linguistic ability by itself 
can make only a limited contribution, and its market value is correspond- 
ingly low. In fact, the position ascribed interpreters and translators in the 
leaflet in question is little short of ignominious. To quote: “(Language Skills: 
Generally interpreters, translators, chauffeurs, messengers, and other 
miscellaneous employees (!!) are not engaged in Washington but at the 
Foreign Service posts abroad having vacancies in such positions. . . . ”” No 
wonder that a brilliant multilingual graduate of one of our top ranking 
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colleges who entered the State Department not long ago as a translator but 
was bored by the work found his status as a ‘‘miscellaneous employee”’ un- 
satisfactory and the way to promotion seemingly closed. 

In contrast, the next section reads: “Informational and Cultural Posi- 
tions: There are occasional calls for persons who are experienced in the 
cultural, informational, and public affairs fields; and librarians and other 
similar personnel for positions related to the informational and cultural 
aspects of the Foreign Service. To be favorably considered for such appoint- 
ments, applicants must have a broad background of pertinent experience 
and good working knowledge of a foreign language.” There it is! A person 
with a special skill and a knowledge of foreign language may conceivably 
create his own niche; with only the language he is merely a ‘‘miscellaneous 
employee!” 

The possibility that a person may actually enter as a clerk and make for 
himself a real place is attested by the case of Donald B. Campbell, Librarian 
in the Embassy in Mexico, whose name recently appeared in international 
dispatches concerning a UNESCO conference. In an unpublished address 
delivered at a staff meeting in 1947, Mr. Campbell told of how the library 
had come into being. He stated that the first mention in the files as to the 
desirability of having a member of the staff assigned to library and research 
duties occurred in 1938 in a despatch signed by Josephus Daniels. Later, as 
a cultural attache, Mr. Campbell knew all too well how much precious time 
was spent, often vainly, in seeking information which was known to be on 
the premises but which was unclassified and therefore inaccessible. . . . In 
August, 1942, he prepared a memorandum to Ambassador Messersmith 
pointing out the need of an Embassy library and outlining his concept of 
what the Librarian’s duties might well be. He was given the job, at first 
largely as an addition to his regular duties, but gradually was allowed more 
time. As he said, he proceeded to learn the hard way, for he had no library 
degree. ... But he made progress, and by 1947 he had a full time assistant. 

The Assistant, a Miss Boyle, had an encouraging word for women in the 
Service—in its lower branches at least. She said: “They will always tell 
you that there are no real opportunities for women in the Service, but I 
have known women with energy and originality who have made interesting 
careers and valuable contributions. So much depends on the woman her- 
self.” 

That the readiness to avail themselves of opportunities was an essential 
characteristic of satisfactory service was seen negatively in the case of two 
young women clerks who had been taken on during the war shortage of 
personnel with the understanding that they would study Spanish on the 
job. Together with a third, who had had a Spanish major in college and was 
extremely happy to be in Mexico, they occupied a beautiful apartment on 
the Paseo de la Reforma. But the two failed to develop more than a tourist’s 
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interest in the country or to progress with their language study and were 
eventually sent back to the States. 

To return to the Foreign Service Officers, the fact that the chances of 
women’s receiving appointments as such Officers were practically nil as of 
1945 was shown in an article in Occupations for November of that year. It 
would be difficult to take serious issue with the reasons given for reluctance 
to appoint them. There is scant evidence that the situation has changed 
basically since then. An article entitled ‘‘Capitalizing” in Mademoiselle for 
January, 1950, states that there are now only nineteen women career officers 
in the whole service. 

However, the author is enthusiastic about the possibilities in Foreign 

Service staff positions and gives several brief but interesting accounts of 
young women graduates who have recently gone out on their first assign- 
ments. The advice given is: ‘If you’re interested in applying for a Foreign 
Service staff job, write State Department the kind of a letter that will get 
some response. If your letter is well received you’ll be asked to go to Wash- 
ington for your interview unless your area is slated for on-the-spot recruit- 
ing.” 
The Chief of the Recruitment Section provided some small encourage- 
ment when he stated a few weeks ago: ‘There are in 1950 approximately 
2,098 women employed in the various posts of the Foreign Service through- 
out the world. As promotion in the Service is based primarily on merit, and 
in accordance with the Department’s policy of in-service promotion, the 
personnel records of all employees are constantly being reviewed with a view 
to advancing capable persons to positions of increased responsibility.” 

That the attractions offered are sufficient to appeal to young women who 
had been happy and successful in other capacities is illustrated by the case 
of a former Spanish teacher who wrote from Norway after having served her 
first term of service in Lima: ‘Even though I like teaching very much, I 
rather think I’ll stay in the foreign service. I like it a greal deal for a career 
because it suits my temperament, and office work, even detail, does not 
bore me. Then once in a while there is a chance to accomplish something. 
Just now I lack background to do constructive work as I did in Lima... . ” 
Later, writing from Venezuela about allowances paid in addition to basic 
salary she stated that while many Americans gripe about them, it was her 
observation that they are unfailingly high and more than offset the differ- 
ence between the cost of living in the United States and abroad. 

A category not listed as such by those of the State Department’s ma- 
terials which are at hand but which would seem to carry interesting possibili- 
ties is that of ‘“‘Diplomatic Secretary” as described in the booklet “Careers 
in the Diplomatic Service” recently published by the Latin American Insti- 
tute at 900 Park Avenue, New York. 

A different type of suggestion as to how women might contribute their 
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part to the successful operation of the Foreign Service is made sviicells, 
Daniel S. Cheever, a member of the Task Force referred to in the early part 
of this article. Writing in the October, 1949, number of School and College 
Placement he says: ‘Finally, a Foreign Service Officer must realize his life 
is less his own than is the case with most Americans. His wife must share 
his conviction that a career spent mostly abroad in the service of the United 
States is desirable. She, too, must possess physical and nervous endurance. 
Above all, she must enjoy the company of all types of people and possess 
an intellectual interest in travel and world events.” As to deductions in this 
regard, the reader may make his own. 

As for general conclusions, the most apparent are these: (1) the Foreign 
Service has been improved by recent changes in organization; (2) it will 
probably continue to be a lodestone to many of our able and ambitious 
youth; (3) its one hundred or so successful candidates a year are the merest 
fraction of the young men actually needed in various services who possess, 
along with other qualifications, an understanding and appreciation of their 
own country, linguistic attainments and knowledge of and interest in people 
of other countries; (4) opportunities for acquiring such an education are 
widespread throughout the country and are being constantly augmented; 
(5) young women of ability may find satisfying careers in the Foreign Serv- 
ice if they can be content not to aspire to the officer class. 

IRENE ZIMMERMAN 

Bucknell University 
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The Editor's Corner 
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LANGUAGE TEACHERS AND THEIR PREPARATION 

What must language teachers do to prepare themselves f e task ahead? Is 
their task any harder than that of other teachers? From many points of view, we 
think so. 

The minimum preparations calls for their learning @@ the language to be 
taught, and learning a foreign language is not an easy chore. It implies ability to 
speak it, understand it, and write it. 

All these tasks are very difficult, although @eaking the language, which is what 
the students like best, appears to most people as the highest mountain to climb. 

The acquisition of sufficient speaking ability depends on the goal to be reached. 
If it is planned to speak like a native, it is for all intents andurposes an impossible 
goal. Iam not considering the children of foreign born parents in whose homes their 
foreign language is used in preference to English, and who are at the same time 
surrounded by people speaking the same language. They get to speak the foreign 
language in such a way that a native in that language has to be on the lookout to 
detect the influence of English. We call these people bilingual. However, fluency in 
the use of the language is the immediate sensible goal towards which non native 
prospective teachers should strive. It is a task hard enough, but one not impossible 
to attain, even by those who can not have the opportunity to study outside of the 
country. It is more necessary for high school teachers to be fluent in the use of the 
language than it is for college teachers. A high school teacher who can not speak the 
language he is teaching will live an unhappy life. This is not required of a college 
teacher, who may even climb to lofty heights in his profession without the ability to 
speak the language. Naturally, there is a tendency among the latter to concentrate 
on giving their students a reading ability in the language, and the importance of this 
endeavor can not be denied. To acquire a reading ability is the easiest task, and it 
could be the one to bring permanent enjoyment to the greatest number, if only we 
were a nation of serious readers who understood the importance of getting directly 
at the thinking of other peoples. 

Ability to read for the average person will depend on a great deal of reading of 
works written by natives, unless it is our aim to prepare ourselves to read the 
easiest kind of material. It is quite evident, however, that language teachers have 
to be able to read easily material on any subject that they can read easily in their 
own language. This calls for considerable reading of books the language of which has 
not been “doctored.” 

The ability to understand the language, as spoken by natives, requires a great 
deal of practice and the opportunity to hear the language spoken by natives, espe- 
cially when spoken at a fair rate of speed. Ability to understand the language under 
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these conditions will make the teacher feel at ease at all times, especially during 
the heartbreaking moments when well-meaning students or officials bring some 
native visitors to meet them and witness what good teachers they are. That day may 
become a red letter day for the teacher, instead of the bugaboo it usually is. 

In learning to write a foreign language, there are two things the future teacher 
should consider: First, ability to write grammatical sentences in the foreign lan- 
guage; and second, ability to translate accurately into the foreign language literary 
material from English. This second ability may prove to be a higher hurdle than the 
acquiring of a native accent. It is a risky business and the future teacher should 
approach it in a humble state of mind and with the utmost caution. 

As to the teachers preparing the future teachers, we are of the opinion that 
ordinarily teachers whose native language is English should make the best teachers 
to teach the reading of the foreign language. These teachers know all the pitfalls 
inherent in learning to read that foreign language, and they are sure to know the 
exact English expression which will be best understood by the student at that par- 
ticular time. Then, there is the matter of creating confidence—the students have 
the tendency to feel that the best translation into their own language is the one 
given with the words and intonation of a teacher whose native speech is as their 
own, and, after all, strigtly speaking, it seems that that would be the right interpre- 
tation. 

In the case of the teachers in charge of the courses in conversation and advanced 
composition, we believe that natives in the foreign language should make the 
most desirable and, surely, most dependable teachers. I refer, of course, to natives 
who are in the teaching profession and qualify to teach these courses, that is, natives 
with a good knowledge of the English language. 

Most universities that can afford it use natives entirely in the teaching of con- 
versation courses, and it seems to be an accepted procedure. Yet, we feel that ad- 
vanced composition is a more difficult task for the teacher, and it calls more for the 
ability of the native teacher. It is a very courageous teacher indeed who feels more 
sure than a native that this or that expression in the foreign language is the best to 
translate some English expression. 

When it comes to courses in literature, and no language teacher should go with- 
out them, those teachers in charge of the courses whose native language happens to 
be English should be every bit as effective as a trained native can be, and sometimes 
superior, with the notable exception of courses conducted in the foreign language. 
We do not believe it necessary, or even desirable, that all courses in literature 
should be conducted in the foreign language. 

Foreign language teachers have a hard road ahead in securing a satisfactory 
preparation, but they are engaged in a task that should help more than anything 
else to bring peace and better understanding, and thereby happiness, among the 
peoples of the Earth. JdT. 


To the Editor: 

At the First Southern Conference on Slavic Studies held at the University of 
Alabama on January 2, 1950 upon invitation of President John M. Gallalee, and 
sponsored by AATSEEL, the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at the University, 
Dr. Marten ten Hoor, asked the interesting questions outlined below. Because the 
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problems raised are common to all language fields, AATSEEL submits them for 
general discussion. Please let us have your solutions. 
ARTHUR P, COLEMAN 
President of AATSEEL 
Slavic Depariment 
University of Texas 


The Editor is very pleased to have the opportunity of presenting the experi- 
enced views of a lifelong friend, Marten ten Hoor. JdT. 


THE PROBLEM OF PREREQUISITES IN THE 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL MAJOR 


From my point of view, the plan of the interdepartmental major involves as 
problem to which I do not know the solution. In the case of the traditional major, 
the plan calls for specialization of the student in one subject, say French, and his 
development is in consequence perpendicular; that is to say, from the elementary 
courses upward he automatically meets the prerequisites for the next advanced 
course. 

In the interdepartmental major plan, this procedure is not followed. Since the 
student takes courses in several departments, say four, the problem of prerequisites 
becomes a difficult one to solve. I am taking it for granted that no one will wish an 
interdepartmental major to consist of nothing but elementary and intermediate 
cou.” -s in several departments. I am familiar with a practice in the case of a depart- 
ment of political science which for admission to graduate work does not require the 
traditional major in political science but is willing to accept a collection of courses 
from the social sciences and the humanities, the only requirement being that the 
courses shall be fairly closely related to the area of political science. I also know 
of ine practice of graduate schools of social work of accepting for graduate profes- 
sional study students who have had little and in some cases no work in sociology. 
Personally, I can not reconcile myself to this kind of practice. 

In this connection I recall the abuses of the free elective period when students 
could complete a course for a degree which consisted of a miscellaneous collection 
of courses only a few of which were advanced. In those days a student could complete 
the requirements for graduation by taking very little more than elementary courses 
in a great number of departments. To establish interdepartmental majors which 
will consist of nothing more than elementary courses, or at least very little more, 
would take us right back to the abuses of the free elective system with the exception 
that there would be some integration in at least one area. 

Although I have not come to any conclusion in my mind, I have been consider- 
ing several solutions as follows: 

(1) Retain the present major requirements but give a department the addi- 
tional right to require the major student to take a series of related courses in several 
other departments. 

(2) Reduce the number of hours required in the single major subject and per- 
mit selection from other departments to fill up the balance. 

(3) Continue the present major requirement but give up the present minor plan 
and substitute a minor to consist of the related subjects in other departments, in 
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which case the major and the minor together would constitute the area of specializa 
tion. 

There may be other plans but they have not for the moment occurred to me. 
Let me emphasize the fact that I am not ignoring in my thinking the fact that a 
course in Russian history is per se a contribution to the study of Russian language 
and literature and is thus to some extent the equivalent of the traditional prerequi- 
site. I am, nevertheless, convinced that it is not a complete substitute. What | 
think must be saved at all costs is the requirement that the student do really ad 
vanced work in one special subject. The problem therefore seems to me to be the 
provision of an integrated setting in which this specialization is to proceed. 

MARTEN TEN Hoor 

To the Editor: 


Still Another Rule for Two Object Pronouns in French 


“ce 


Professor Manning’s “A New Rule for the Position of Object Pronouns in 
French” in the December, 1949, number brings to my mind an even shorter and 
simpler rule: 

(a) Of two object pronouns, the third-person pronoun comes next to the verb, 
(b) if both are third-person, they come in alphabetical order [la, le, les, leur, lui); 
(c) y and en (in this order) follow all other pronouns. 

In addition to its brevity, the rule is so phrased that it is difficult to “learn it 
backwards,” a frequent hazard with the “indirect before direct object” type of rule. 
It does not, of course, include the “‘présentez-moi a elle” exception; this must be 
taught separately and usually somewhat later. DonaLp D. WALSH 


The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


To the Editor: 
A View on Book Reviews 


Books, as I think some one has already said, are the life-blood of their authors, 
and attempts to explain to the public their contents and their worth usually involve 
in consequence revelation of some part of the reviewer’s own philosophy of life and 
learning. I like the book reviews and turn to them first. 

But despite the demands on printing space inherent in the very nature of these, 
something ordains that in our language journals the reviews must be limited in 
length, while articles may run to many pages. In fact we often see quarter-pages 
masquerading as reviews, using just enough room to mention contents, slap an 
author on the shoulder, and say sweet words to the publisher. 

If I were an independent and wealthy editor I would not prescribe clipping for 
reviews, but would allow them all the latitude accorded to the most favored con- 
tributions. I would specifically discountenance the ultra-short variety, knowing 
that such ‘“‘catalogue”’ stuff, even if it is not always precisely inferior as far as it 
goes, is at least not such as to impress itself on the memory of any reader, and 
knowing further that the impression that to be brief with reviews is in itself and 
always a virtue promotes the wholesale production of the inferior kind. 

A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College 


Notes and News 





Spanish Student Tours 


SPANISH STUDENT TOURS—S00 Fifth Avenue, New York, recently announced their 
Third Annual Summer Study-Travel Program for Spain in 1950. 

Apart from the educational and travel facilities offered—a most unusual feature—is the 
combining of the Pyrenees and the Balearic Islands Areas into one group, i.e. the ‘‘PYRE- 
NEES-MALLORCA” GROUP. 

Half the Study Program will be given at PUIGGERDA in the Pyrenees, while the secona 
half will be conducted at PALMA, MALLORCA allowing for a visit of the marvelous mountain 
areas in the Pyrenees and a holiday in the enchanting Balearic Island of MALLORCA. 


Language Films 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., 1700 Broadway, New York City, announce the exclusive 
release in 16 mm. sound film of the outstanding French language motion pictures Grand 
Illusion, Farrebique, and Vol pone. Also available are the postwar Siritzy International Pictures’ 
Colonel Chabert starring Raimu in the film version of the Balzac masterpiece, and The Queen’s 
Necklace, the famous Dumas story with Viviane Romance. All of the films have English super- 
inposed titles. 

BRANDON FILMS has also available several German language motion pictures, among 
them the following: La Bohéme, Die Fledermaus, The Eternal Mask, Lysistrata, Murderers 
Among Us, Orphan Boy of Vienna, Raszia, and Shadows From the Past. 

All these films are suitable for use by high school, college, and off campus groups inter- 
ested in the French and German languages, literatures, and cultures. 


Escuela Interamericana de Verano 


A very attractive Summer School catalog has been issued by this well known Summer 
School, which will be holding its Seventh Session in the pleasant city of Saltillo, Mexico. 

Catalog and information may be obtained from Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida, 
Colorado. 


Second Workshop in Modern Israel’s Life and Culture 


The School of Education of New York University announces a Workshop in Israel for 
this summer. This will provide a selected group of 135 undergraduates and graduate students 
from all over the country with the opportunity to study the language, literature, educational 
system, governmental and cultural institutions of the new state of Israel in their natural 
setting. 


Evaluation Conference of the Philosophy of Nietzsche 


On April 14, 1950, Bradley University will commemorate the 50th Anniversary of 
Nietzsche’s death by holding an ‘Evaluation Conference on the Philosophy of Nietzsche.” 
Several universities will be represented at this Meeting by faculty delegates and students. 
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Sweet Briar Junior Year in France 


Dr. William C. Holbrook, Northwestern University, has been appointed professor-in- 
charge of the 1950-51 Junior Year in France group under the sponsorship of Sweet Briar 
College. Dr. Holbrook will begin his new duties in Paris this summer. 


Delia Goetz to Head Pan American Student Forum 


In line with its new policy of providing feature articles and special services for students 
and teachers, Tie Pan American, Magazine of the Americas, announces that Miss Delia Goetz, 
of the United States Office of Education, is now in charge of the teacher and student forum 
department of The Pan American. Miss Goetz will suggest topics for student essays and dis- 
cussions, visual and other teaching aids. 


Fellowships and Scholarships for Study in Europe 


The French Government, through the Ministére de ]’Education Nationale and the French 
Cultural Services in New York, offers forty assistantships to American graduate students for 
the academic year 1950-51. These positions involve teaching conversational English in a 
French Jicée, collége, or école normale primaire. In addition, there will be an opportunity for 
candidates to enroll in courses offered at a university, if the school at which the appointee is 
assigned is located in or near a university town. 

Under the “‘Junior Year Abroad” plan, there will also be granted by the French Govern- 
ment three scholarships for study in Paris next year. 

It is expected that the Ministry of Foreign Afiairs of the Italian Government will offer six 
fellowships of 340,000 lire each for the academic year, November through July. This sum 
should cover moderate room and meals. 

Several Universities and Swiss Societies are offering tuition grants covering the nominal 
tuition charges. It is expected that these grants will be supplemented by stipends from 1,000 
to 3,000 Swiss francs. 

Applicants for any of these fellowships and scholarships should communicate with the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


THE CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association will 
be held on April 28-29 at Indianapolis on the theme ‘“‘New Frontiers for Modern Languages.” 
The main speaker for the General Meeting will be Professor William C. Holbrock of North- 
western University, who has recently been made head of the ‘‘Junior Year Abroad” group of 
Sweet Briar College. He willspeak on ‘‘Foreign Study Opportunities for American Students,” 
and his address will be followed by a question period. 

The Hotel Lincoln will be the headquarters of the Association. Make sure to attend this 
important meeting. 
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Buck, CARL Dar.inG, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal 
Indo-European Languages. A Contribution to the History of Ideas. (With 
the Cooperation of Colleagues and Assistants.) The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949. Pp. xix+1515. $40.00. 


After the announcement of the project some twenty years ago (in Language V [1929] 215 
ff.), this book has now appeared in print. Obviously, it is not the labor of one man alone, but 
was produced with the help and contributions of many scholars, assistants, students, and 
native informants (see acknowledgements xv—xvii); but just as obviously it is the work of one 
guiding spirit, Professor Buck, Martin A. Ryerson Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus 
of Comparative Philology of the University of Chicago, and to him are due our thanks above 
all. Although the author calls it a ‘tentative and skeleton dictionary of synonyms’ (xvii), it is 
really more than that, and the subtitle ‘A Contribution to the History of Ideas’ describes its 
scope more pretentiously,though not prerumptucusly. Not only the linguist, but also the philos- 
opher, the historian, the psychologist, the sociologist, in other words, the humanist in the wide 
sense of the term, and, last but not least, the educated and educatable layman, all will find in it 
information and enjoyment. It is pity that the price is so forbiddingly high and that many 
will therefore not be able to have this book on their shelves. For that is where it really belongs 
for quick, frequent reference, rather than in the Main Reading Room of your Library. 

As stated in the title, the words are arranged according to their meaning; the principal 
criterion of classification is the idea, the notion; cognates as well as words from other roots 
appear all under the same heading, as long as they belong together semantically. Such an ar- 
rangement emphasizes the thought-phonetic symbol relation rather than philological deriva- 
tion, although the latter is by no means neglected. This notional classification of words in a 
lexicon is not a novelty, and Buck cites a number of ancient and modern examples (xiii), 
among which the most widely known is Roget’s Thesaurus. But since the things and ideas, the 
abstracta and concreta, with which human language deals do not lend themselves to scientific, 
unambiguous, incontrovertible classification (if they did we could have an ideal, philosophical, 
mathematically-logical language, and many of our troubles, insofar as they are verbal, would 
be over), it is not surprising that various authors have adopted a variety of groupings, none of 
which can be ideal or complete. Buck, while not copying one formerly used, claims no ‘remark- 
able merits’ (xiii) for his which is based on ‘semantically congeneric groups’ (xiii). The best 
way to illustrate the method, as well as to show the vastness of the fields covered, might be to 
quote fully the titles of the twenty-two chapters (xix). The figures in parentheses give the num- 
ber of pages. 

1. The physical world in its larger aspects. (67) 
. Mankind: sex, age, family relationships. (56) 
. Animals. (61) 
. Parts of the body; bodily functions and conditions. (230) 
Food and drink; cooking and utensils. (66) 
. Clothing; personal adornment and care. (63) 
. Dwelling, house, furniture. (31) 
. Agriculture, vegetation. (50) 
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9. Miscellaneous physical acts and those pertaining to special arts and crafts, with some 
implements, materials, and products; other miscellaneous notions. (125) 
10. Motion; locomotion, transportation, navigation. (78) 
11. Possession, property, and commerce. (90) 
12. Spatial relations: place, form, size. (87) 
13. Quantity and number. (37) 
14. Time. (64) 
15. Sense perception. (67) 
16. Emotion (with some physical expressions of emotion); temperamental, moral, and 
aesthetic notions. (113) 
17. Mind, thought. (50) 
18. Vocal utterance, speech; reading and writing. (54) 
19. Territorial, social, and political divisions; social relations. (69) 
20. Warfare. (49) 
21. Law. (43) 
22. Religion and superstition. (42) 
At the beginning of each of the chapters, there is another subdivision, running, in the case 
of chapter 4, Parts of the Body, etc., which is by far the longest chapter, to 97 subheadings. As 


an example, I shall quote the subheadings of chapter 7, the shortest, Dwelling, House, Fur- 


niture. 
7.11 Dwell 7.26 Floor 
7.12 House 7.27 Wall 
7.122 Home 7.28 Roof 
7.13 Hut 7.31 Fireplace (hearth) 
7.14 Tent 7.32 Stove 
7.15 Yard, court 7.41 Furniture 
7.21 Room 7.42 Bed 
7.22 Door, gate 7.43 Chair 
7.23 Lock (sb [=substantive]) 7.44 Table 
7.24 Key 7.45 Lamp 
7.25 Window 7.46 Candle 


These smaller semantic units are then treated in detail. First, below each title, the words in 
the various Indo-European languages expressing, for example, the notion ‘dwell’ are quoted in 
a list comprising from one to three dozen vocables, depending on the languages enumerated. 
Then these words are described semantically and etymologically in what forms the real body 
of the work. The idioms listed are, as the title says, the principal Indo-European languages; 
dialects are omitted, and so are, from among languages, Albanian, Armenian, Modern Indic 
and Iranic, Portuguese, Modern Bulgarian, Cornish, and of the Scandinavian languages only 
Danish and Swedish are consistently quoted (xi). To find a word, one may either proceed se- 
mantically and seek it in the appropriate chapter, or one may find it in the Index of Headings 
(1505-1515) which comprises some 1,200 items. Naturally, ‘completeness’ was not attempted 
(x) simply because it is not feasible, if at all possible, and the author, anticipating criticism 
in this matter from specialists in any given language, remarks in his concluding note that he 
will ‘not start (=begin, but not in 14.25) to make a list of “additions and corrections” which 
might have no end.’ (1504). 

In so large a work any expert might find fault with one thing or another and desire change 
or amplification. I daresay that in many such instances the author and his collaborators them- 
selves were not unaware of, and have pondered over, possible alternatives and additional de- 
tails, but have preferred conciseness to striving for completeness. While it may be possible, 
therefore, to criticize misplaced emphasis, one will hardly find egregious errors in fact or in 
judgment. ‘The inevitable limitations, the omissions intentional or otherwise, and the errors of 
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detail which may be pointed out by scholars in the special fields’ (xvii) will scarcely detract 
from the book’s usefulness and worth. 

One basic source of error lies in the method itself and is inherent in the semantic diffi- 
culty of the very word ‘synonym.’ How synonymous can two terms, cognate or not, in two dif- 
ferent languages ever be? This is a philosophical question, bound up with the even more ab- 
struse problem of how adequately a verbal symbol in any one language presents an idea, a no- 
tion, and whether it ‘means’ the same to all speakers of the same language. Epistemologically 
this problem cannot be solved easily, but pragmatically we may well assume that a great 
number of words do convey meaning to all speakers of a language and are therefore usable and 
practical in daily intercourse (although some of the most common, such as ‘God,’ ‘liberty,’ 
‘free enterprise,’ ‘socialism,’ ‘democracy,’ etc. defy such pragmatic approach, as excessive ver- 
bal wrangling over them clearly shows), and that also translations from one language into an- 
other are possible without too great semantic distortions (and, after all, satisfactory transla- 
tions are published every day). But monolingual and plurilingual dictionaries often prefer to 
quote words in context so as to obviate grave errors and boners (what teacher cannot quote 
dozens of them, caused by unintelligent use of dictionaries?), and some lexica transmit the 
meaning by means of pictures wherever possible (as the Duden Bildwérterbuch). Professor 
Buck notes regretfully that many of the dictionaries which he had to consult did not feature 
their vocables as parts of quotations or phrases, and that even the native speakers, whom he 
used whenever available, would not always quite agree on the ‘correct’ usage of a certain term 
because of varying local or social backgrounds (xiii). 

The claim that a dictionary of this kind may contribute to the history of ideas is correctly 
based on the theory that semantic change, substitution, loss, taboo, fashion, are all symbols as 
wellas symptoms of social, cultural, intellectual conditions and changes. Man creates language 
in his own image, or he at least so uses it, as it were. The possession of language is probably the 
only difference in kind between animal and man, the others being differences of degree. (‘Ani- 
mal language’ is no language, by definition, and even though warning-cries, pain-cries, etc., 
may vocally represent a variety of situations, two things animals cannot do: they cannot refer 
vocally to past or future, and they cannot lie.) What a linguistic group does with a certain 
notion, how it expresses it, whence it derives a term for it, will mirror the intellectual and emo- 
tional condition of this group. Perusing the present dictionary from page 1283 to page 1300, 
for example, through the headings ‘write,’ ‘read,’ ‘letter’ (of the alphabet), ‘letter’ (epistle), 
‘tablet,’ ‘paper,’ ‘pen,’ ‘ink,’ ‘pencil,’ ‘book,’ ‘page,’ ‘line,’ ‘print’ (verb), ‘literature,’ ‘author,’ 
‘writer,’ ‘poet,’ one obtains a fairly complete historical picture of the arts of reading, writing, 
and the allied domains of intellectual activity. One learns that the majority of the words for 
‘write’ mean originally ‘scratch, cut, carve,’ which testifies to the absence of paper and the 
older use of wood, stone, and clay for written records; that another group of words meaning 
‘write,’ but of a different era and locale, are derived from a root meaning ‘paint,’ which points 
to the existence of parchment or papyrus, and which implies also a change in the type of char- 
acters from linear cuneiform and runes to a more cursive script or at least hieroglyphic writing; 
that ‘read’ was expressed by the more physical notions of ‘pick out, gather, observe,’ which 
reminds one of the halting performance of the child or the unskilled adult; that the words for 
‘letter’ (of the alphabet) can be derived from roots meaning ‘imperishable, unalterable’ (the 
permanence of writing as opposed to the momentaneity of the vocal utterance), or ‘magic 
sign’ or ‘stafi’ (in the case of runes, cf. German Buchstabe); that the majority of the words for 
‘paper’ come from the name of the papyrus plant which provided Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
with the best writing material; that ‘pen’ etymologically refers to a quill (cf. German Feder, 
French plume, Italian penna, Spanish pluma, etc.) rather than to a style or a nib, whereas the 
basic meaning of the words for ‘style’ was simply ‘pointed instrument,’ used for scratching 
(=writing, see above); that most of the words for ‘ink’ contain the notion of ‘black’ or at least 
‘color’; that ‘pencil’ in most languages contains roots such as ‘lead, stone, chalk, brush’; that 
the terms for ‘book’ are based on the material for writing: diblos, another name for the papyrus 
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plant, /iber, the inner bark of a tree, so also book, Buch from ‘tablets of beechwood’ (cf. German 
Buche ‘beech’); that ‘printing’ means basically ‘pressing, stamping’ in most languages; that 
‘poet’ goes back to ‘seer, storyteller’ or simply ‘maker’ in a very special sense. {t is easy to see 
why that kind of semantic etymologizing should be instructive, interesting, and entertaining. 

Buck’s dictionary makes none of the etymological dictionaries in the various languages 
(of which the important ones are cited under Works of Reference, 2-7) superfluous, for such is 
not the book’s intention, spirit, or content. The specialist will still have to seek specialized in- 
formation in Walde-Pokorny (the new Pokorny, /ndogermanisches etymologisches W érterbuch, 
Fasc. 1 and 2, 1948, 1949, may now be added), Meyer-Ltbke, Wartburg, Kluge, Ernout-Meil- 
let, Walde, etc., and ample references are given throughout by Buck to these dictionaries and 
other publications. But this does not in the least mean that Buck’s dictionary is amateurish 
or superficial. Indeed, the semantic dictionary supplements the other etymological lexica and 
shows the way, where they falter. Latin bellum ‘war’ has so far not been explained to everyone’s 
satisfaction. Although the theory which derives it from *dy-, as in duo, duellum (which occurs 
in both Old and Late Latin) has not been altogether discredited (it is rejected, however, by 
Buck, 20.13.2), many label it doubtful, despite its attractive parallel in German Zwist ‘quar- 
rel,’ from *twis- ‘two’ (cf. Gothic twis-standan ‘separate,’ twat ‘two,’ Buck 19.62.4). Pokorny 
in his new Indo-European dictionary, just mentioned, suggests another etymology which 
prompts a reviewer (J. Whatmough) to propose that ‘a semantic study of words for ‘‘war,” 
soldier,” and the like, combined with a comparative study of the institu- 
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‘‘army,” “battle, 
tions of single combat and organized warfare, is likely to do more to solve this old difficulty 
than any amount of etymological guesswork.’ (Language xxv [1949] 290.) Buck’s dictionary 
should, to say the least, facilitate such detailed semantic investigations. The basic solutions 
sought by the expert will not be so palpable and so obviously visible as the simple answers 
ready for those desiring quick information. But there is enough matter in this book to make it 
useful to many; it contains both multa and multum, which is rare praise indeed. 
ERNST PULGRAM 
University of Michigan 


HocGBEN, LANncetot, From Cave Painting to Comic Strip. Chanticleer Press, 
New York, 1949, pp. 288. Price, $5.00. 


The distinguished author of ‘‘“Mathematics for the Million” and editor of ‘‘The Loom of 
Language” has teamed up with Marie Neurath, Director of the Isotope Institute, to give us a 
fascinating book on visual communications, to which Mrs. Neurath contributes the pictures 
(231 of them) and Professor Hogben the running commentary. The former constitute an ab- 
sorbing pictorial history of civilization. The latter is vast and all-embracing, deep in spots, 
shallow in others. Where Hogben knows, he tends to become technical, as in the chapter on the 
Calendar (II) and that on Photography and the Motion Picture (IX). Where he does not know, 
he is glibly inexact (this is particularly true of the linguistic sections). At all times he is earnest, 
persuasive, inspired by an idealism which he vainly tries to conceal beneath a crust of scien- 
tific materialism. 

To start the story of the alphabet from the phonetic instead of the symbolic form (p. 71) 
is to invert history. To say (pp. 74-75) that ‘Italian immigrants bring with them a speech 
which has largely lost the essential characteristics of the Aryan sound-pattern,” and to imply 
that Italian, like Japanese, lacks the /-sound, is to invert linguistics. Greek is said (p. 88) to 
be unsuited to syllabaries; yet the reproduction of a Greek potsherd (p. 93) shows that the 
Greeks believed in the syllabic arrangement of the consonant-vowel type. The amazing state- 
ment appears (p. 164) that ‘‘in Italy, the Tuscan tongue of Annibale Caro’s Lettre Familiari 
(1572-1575) was the one finally adopted by the printers, and so superseded other dialects of 
the time”; even the most rabid anti-Tuscanists would place the predominance of ‘‘Tuscan” 
over the other Italian dialects at a much earlier period. From the material appearing on p. 174 
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we should be led to infer that shorthand first began in 16th-century England; is it possible that 
Hogben has never heard of the Tironian system of Cicero’s days and its continued use through- 
out the Middle Ages? 

Certain of Hogben’s subjective pronouncements are sure to draw fire from various quar- 
ters. What religiously inclined person, for instance, will accept his “‘rape of Alexandrian learning 
by ignorant monks” (p. 102), followed on the very next page by a description of ‘‘the liquida- 
tion of chattel slavery” and ‘‘a new ideology of solicitude for the sick and needy” for which no 
Christian impulse is acknowledged? What Catholic will care for his “liberation of Christendom 
from papal authority” (p. 145)? What British Conservative will approve of his trenchant de- 
fense of the policies of the Labor Government (pp. 157-158)? What American will like his 
strictures against our ‘‘dollar incentive,” our ‘‘fantasy-life,” and other alleged shortcomings of 
our national culture (pp. 234-235) ? 

Painstaking scholars come in for a class-reprimand from Hogben (p. 203: ‘‘anaemic erudi- 
tion,” ‘‘the Mandarin hierarchy,” etc.). Parents are flogged as a group (p. 213). Modern edu- 
cationists are damned en masse (pp. 271 ff.: ‘pedagogy has petered out in an orgy of pedo- 
philia”; ‘‘saccharine preoccupation with self-expression’’; ‘‘morbid concern for the happiness 
of the child”; etc., etc.). Hogben, in the finest Shavian tradition, lashes out at large segments 
of his audience, shocks them, and expects them to like it. But somehow, he lacks the Shavian 
touch, 

But these shortcomings, both factual and subjective, must not blind us to the many 
things of value Hogben has to offer. In addition to the many truly excellent chapters replete 
with authentic information (for instance, the one on the History of Printing), Hogben is an 
effective advocate of the most desirable of social reforms: the abolition of illiteracy see (particu- 
larly p. 204); the widespread use of visual aids in education; the creation of an auxiliary inter- 
national language; the standardization of weights and measures; the abolition of war and 
the creation of a federal world government, all described in his closing chapter. 

It is particularly this closing chapter that should be carefully read and pondered by every 
educator, whatever his field, for Hogben supplies a keynote that is too often forgotten by too 
many of us. Civilizations, he reminds us (p. 267) wither away because their means of communi- 
cation are inadequate to integrate community effort in the advancement of knowledge, which 
simply means that the role of education in the preservation of Civilization is paramount. 

Hogben’s final, eloquent plea is for a world government in which representation shall be 
based on ever-expanding literacy, an idea whichis no less excellent because it was previously ad- 
vanced in a supposedly materialistic America (see my ‘‘American Road to Peace,’”’ S. F. Vanni, 
N. Y. 1945, p. 54). 

Mario A, PEI 

Columbia University 


Pérez GALDOs, BENITO, Crénica de la Quincena, with a “Preliminary 
Study” by William H. Shoemaker. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1948. pp. vii+140. Price $2.50. 


This is a collection of nine ‘‘crénicas,” each “‘crénica” dealing with several topics, that 
Galdés wrote for La Ilustracién de Madrid twice a month (with one omission, that of the 15th 
of February) from January 15 to May 30, 1872, the latter date being that of the final number 
of the magazine. As the editors of Galdés’ works overlooked these articles and since there are 
only three universities in the United States which have copies of the magazine (Kansas, 
Texas, and Northwestern Universities), Professor Shoemaker publishes them here in book 
iorm in order to make them accessible to students of Galdés. 

In his first articleGald6s announces that he will report in his Crénica dela Quincena‘‘hechos 
y nada més que hechos’’ and then gives a list of items related to contemporary life that will 
furnish him material for his future articles. 
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As Professor Shoemaker observes, the list and the contents of the ‘“‘crénicas” are not 
always in accord and, as a matter of fact, the articles not suggested in the list are among the 
most interesting of the collection. These appear in the last five ‘‘crénicas’”’ and deal with 1 
spring (March 30); 2) Cervantes (April 15); 3) an early morning dream (April 30); 4) an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius (May 15); and 5) the fiesta of San Isidro (May 30). There is another item 
(February 29) not suggested by the list, ‘‘the balloon of M. Dupuy de Lome.” With humorous 
skepticism Galdés advises his readers not to take seriously the new flying ship which ‘‘no tiene 
la forma de bola que le cuadraba perfectamente (note the pun), sino afecta la figura de un pez 
aéreo.”’ (p. 86) 

It is my belief that Professor Shoemaker does not intend to condemn Galdés for the dis 
crepancies between the listed topics and the material of the ‘‘crénicas.” The light vein which 
prevails throughout makes the severe critic unfurl his brow and smile with the culprit. His 
‘*hechos y nada mds que hechos’’ of which he is going to write ‘‘con tanto trabajo” as his first 
article is giving him (p. 61) must be taken with a grain of salt. The articles give us the impres- 
sion that they were written “‘a correr de pluma”’ with the youthful spontaneity and humor of a 
spirit which never grew old. 

In his ‘Preliminary Study” to these “‘lost”’ articles of Galdés, Professor Shoemaker gives 
a historical account of the short-lived La /lustracién de Madrid (among whose distinguished 
collaborators was Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer) until its absorption by the better known La J/us- 
tracién Espanola y Americana. He then related Galdés’ journalistic work and is puzzled by the 
fact that, while Galdés in his later years does mention his collaborative contributions to differ- 
ent periodicals, he seems to have forgotten completely La Jlustracién de Madrid. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Shoemaker discusses the articles of the Crénica de al Quincena from the standpoint of a) 
contents and subject matter, b) ideas and attitudes, and c) literary and stylistic matters. 

Under section b) we read: “‘It will be no surprise . . . tothe Galdosian reader of the Crv- 
nica de la Quincena to encounter ideas . . . which are in varying degrees familiar. An exact 
measure of their familiarity and significance is as yet impossible to make, if only because a 
thorough and comprehensive study of Galdés’ ideas is still in the critical inkwell” (pp 31-32). 
Here is an invitation and a challenge to the students of Gald6és. When such a work is done, 
Professor Shoemaker asserts, the Crénica de la Quincena will help confirm the belief stated by 
the late Professor Berkowitz (in his Galdés’ Literary Apprenticeship) that Galdés ‘‘attained 
literary and intellectual maturity to an impressive degree when he was a relatively young 
boy.” 

Under ‘‘literary and stylistic matters,” the longest section of the study, Professor Shoe- 
maker discussed at length the role that the imagination plays in the Crénica de la Quincena 
and in general in the works of Galdés. Although Galdés is a realist who laments often the rav- 
ages of unrestrained imagination, “‘/a loca de la casa,” his love for the victims of imagination in 
his works and his own admission that ‘‘lo imaginario me deleita mds que lo real” are clear proof 
that he does not disdain imagination. Certainly without imagination he would hot be the writer 
that he is. The dream as a form of imagination in the works of Galdés is a projected study by 
Professor Shoemaker. This should prove to be a most interesting undertaking, and when pub- 
lished, it will fill another gap in the incomplete knowledge that we have of one of Spain's 
greatest writers. The ‘Preliminary Study” is a most commendable work. Thanks and con- 
gratulations! 

Hizario S. SAENZ 

The University of Nebraska 


Escritores Contempordneos de México, edited by Paul Rogers, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York, 1949. Price $2.00. 


Escritores Contempordneos de México has been prepared for second year college classes 
with the hope that students will understand some of the realities of life and society in Mexico 
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today by reading selections from authors who have produced a literature that is native and 
genuine. The selections are not too naturalistic and the linguistic and idiomatic difficulties 
are carefully explained in footnotes at the bottom of each page. 

The /ntroduction has a brief but adequate history of the Mexican revolution and a dis- 
cussion of the literature of the revolution which are necessary for an appreciation of the selec- 
tions in the book. 

The leading writers of the ‘‘novel of the Mexican revolution” are represented as well as 
some lesser writers. The works of eleven authors are presented. A page in English is devoted to 
the life and works of each author and to specific information about each selection. 

Three chapters from Los de abajo by Mariano Azuela, the chapters dealing with the death 
of Zapata in Tierra by Lépez y Fuentes, the first two chapters from José Rubén Romero’s 
novel La vida initil de Pito Pérez and a chapter from Martin Luis Guzman’s novel El dguila y 
la serpiente seem complete although they are parts of novels. 

The other selections are short stories, sketches, anecdotes and epigrams. José Mancisidor 
relates an episode of the revolution that shows the basic brotherhood of men fighting on oppo- 
site sides in the struggle. Francisco Rojas Gonzdles shows the cruelty and injustice of life in 
the stories of an old man who loses his job and a soldier who has been away for four years and 
returns to find his wife and child have left with some revolutionaries. Julio Torri writes with 
‘‘meloncholy and inhuman humor” and a chaste and disciplined style of execution as an insti- 
tution, an American student in a southern university and a very unusual cook. (He uses re- 
flections, epigrams, sketches and some personal anecdotes to express his ideas.) 

Rafael Mufioz has written much about Pancho Villa although he had no love for him or 
his aims. His two selections are from a volume of short stories about Villa. One pokes fun at 
American tourists in Mexico and the other tells of the death of a father and son who join the 
revolutionaries because of the promise of rich loot. Lorenzo Turrent Rozas recreates the at- 
mosphere of his home town and childhood as he skillfully tells the story of his North American 
friend, Jack, who meets a tragic death tighting a fire on a banana plantation. Emilio Abreu 
Gémez, with a very unusual style, tells of an historical incident of colonial times in Yucatan. 
By means of this story, he very subtly impresses upon the reader the economic and social 
conditions of twentieth century Mexico. Nellie Campobello, the only woman writer included 
in the book, writes short sketches about events witnessed as a child in Chihuahua during the 
revolution. 

There are eleven appropriate illustrations in the book, engravings from Estampas de la 
revolucién mexicana. The general makeup of the book is attractive. There is a Cuestionario at 
the end of the book. The vocabulary is complete. 

The variety in style and subject matter in Escritores Contem pordnéos de Mexico make it an 
excellent book for adult readers. 

MARGARET KIDDER 

Drury College 

Spring field, Missouri 


NIGGLI, JosePHINA, Un Pueblo Mexicano, translated and edited by Justina 
Ruiz-de-Conde, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 1949, Price 
$2.25. 


This is a noteworthy book. Josephina Niggli, born in Mexico, is well known for her short 
stories and plays written in English. Best known for her Mexican Village (1945), she has already 
had a satisfying career, and is a member of the faculty of the University of North Carolina. 
This book was translated into Spanish and edited by Professor Ruiz-de-Conde of Wellesley 
College, who was born in Spain, but who has managed to keep the local color of this tale even 
in the Mexican idioms which she has not tried to turn into regular Castilian. 

These stories of village life in Mexico are amazingly well written. They appear to be fic- 
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tion, but actually are all based on carefully observed individuals. Of course there has been 
considerable juggling of facts for the story-teller’s purpose, but this is not discernible by the 
average reader. The same characters appear throughout, but each story is primarily the ac 
count of a particularly dramatic moment in the life of one or two individuals. 

The first relates events in the courtship of Alma by Porfirio, and it is rich in local color, 
human nature and the sometimes rough humor of the villagers. It is good reading for young 
and old. The second story concerns Andrés Trevifiio who wanted to buy a kid for his flock, but 
who had to compromise and buy a pair of shoes for his sweetheart who had never worn shoes. 
Trying to spend as little as possible, Andrés actually got a pair of doll shoes. Nena was enraged 
at first, but allowed herself to be persuaded that it would be a novel event to wear the shoes on 
her hands like gloves. Anyway, she got her shoes, and Andrés his kid. 

The other three stories are equally intriguing, but I shall comment only on El Camino del 
Rio, which is an authentic gem. This is the only one where tragedy is the keynote of the tale, 
although even here there is humor, and above all there is love. The chief characters are Maria, 
of no name and no background, /a del camino del rio; her lover, Alejandro, son of the Duque d« 
Huachichil; Evita Cant4, at last the wife of Alejandro and bitterly jealous of Maria. In her 
near madness, after murdering Marfa, she talks to her husband's spirit: ‘‘Por fin eres el ver- 
dadero marido de Evita Cantu.” The sheer drama of this story is gripping from beginning to 
end. 

Just as story material this text is unusually effective. The vocabulary is complete, with 
the usual exception of such words as exact cognates. The notes are not so numerous as some 
editors prefer, but they are adequate. Translations of difficult idiomatic phrases are well 
handled, with both Spanish and English used easily and accurately. There are a few misprints, 
but not enough to be important. There is a picture preceding and interpreting each story by 
Marion Fitz-Simons. A list of all the characters in the book appears before the first story, and 
gives a description in English of the role each person plays; for example, ‘‘Romeo Calderon, 
owner of the finest cocks on the frontier.”’ Probably this idea came from the author’s familiarity 
with stage productions where there is always a cast of characters. It is a very useful device, es- 
pecially for the less mature students, for it greatly clarifies the relations involved in each story. 

This is a good book, well presented, and is certain to win friends among teachers and 
students alike. 

WILLIAM A. BEARDSLEY 

Ft. Pierce, Florida 





Articles for The Journal and books for reviewing should be sent to the Managing Editor, 
Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


